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Easy Metuops. 


‘ TRUE ARTIST,’ said Edmund Burke, ‘should put a generous 

deceit on the spectators, and effect the noblest designs by easy 
methods.’ It is not in the department of the fine arts only that art 
or artifice is now employed to produce fine effects by easy methods, 
but it is not always so easy to draw the line between deceits that at 
least are not ungenerous, and such as Mr. Gladstone had in view 
when, in one of his Midlothian speeches, he called this an age of 
shams—sham butter, sham silver, sham glory, and sham statesman- 
ship. It certainly is an age in which a striving after effect by short 
cuts and easy methods shows itself on every side of our civilisation 
—in our literature, science, commerce and politics, our books and our 
shops, in the measures of our statesmen as well as in the advertise- 
ments of our dealers, in the style of our writing as well as in the 
style of our architecture. 

Style has been called an index to the man; it may with more 
truth be regarded as an index to the age. Phrases and forms of 
speech that are used by individuals without deliberate thought, and 
that are on the tongue or the pen because they have been un- 
consciously picked up by the ear or the eye, may have deep-seated 
causes in the spirit of an age, and the sort of methods to which its 
character, aims and dominant ideas dispose it. Many tricks of style 
in the present age betray a prevailing hankering after cheap and 
ephemeral effects. One of the methods in vogue is the employment of 
grand and sensational adjectives and adverbs, such as ‘ enormous,’ ¢ tre- 
mendous,’ ‘ terrible,’ ‘infinite,’ and their adverbial forms, often in the 
oddest collocation, to give force, expressiveness, and emphasis to propo- 
sitions and remarks beyond their intrinsic worth. A generation ago a 
shopkeeper might talk of selling off at a tremendous sacrifice ; or an 
uneducated Irishman might describe a wit as terribly funny, a woman 
as tremendously beautiful, or the number of people at Donnybrook 
fair as terribly small. But such rhetoric was not admitted into the 
speech of polite society, still less into literature, and was seen to 
involve generally an incongruity approaching toa bull. Now not a 
few writers of eminence, quite capable of writing pure and classical 
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English, seem to think their language would be ineffective without 
such expletives, and employ them as freely and often with as little 
regard to their real significance as the schoolboy of the period does 
his two favourite words ‘ awfully’ and ‘jolly,’ or as the navvy does a 
highly-coloured adjective formed from the substantive ‘ blood.’ The 
author of ‘ Coningsby ’ says of Rigby’s slashing articles, that when the 
writer thought he had made a point it was sure to be in italics, that 
last resort of Forcible Feebles. The adjectives and adverbs referred 
to belong to the ‘ forcible feeble’ order. The consequence is that a 
number of excellent and useful words in their right places have lost 
their virtue and become insignificant. ‘Enormous’ has come to 
mean only ‘ large,’ ‘ terribly’ is almost synonymous with ‘ very,’ and 
grandiloquence thus baffles itself. Our language is a great possession 
which has come down to us from our ancestors, and we are like 
prodigals dissipating the inheritance of their fathers, when, for the 
sake of finery or immediate effect, we render weak and worthless 
words that had a distinctive and forcible meaning. The word ‘ por- 
tion,’ for instance, has properly a distinctive and distributive sense, 
as in ‘Benjamin’s portion; but_it came to be thought by some 
writers finer than ‘ part,’ because bigger and not then so common ; 
now it is regarded as merely synonymous with ‘ part,’ and has, in a 
great measure, driven the latter, though a nicer and neater word, out 
of use. ‘ Expect,’ again, was a serviceable word, and had a special 
meaning possessed by no other word in the language; but our kin 
beyond sea came to think it finer to say ‘I expect’ than ‘I think,’ 
or ‘I dare say, or ‘I suppose,’ and we ourselves have copied them so 
fast during the last four or five years that the word has already lost 
its proper signification in colloquial use for a great part of the 
nation, and contracted a sort of vulgarity into the bargain. It 
seems to be to medical bulletins that we owe the absurd phrase 
‘ progressing favourably’ in reference to a sick person of distinc- 
tion or consequence. Great doctors are too grand, or think royal, 
noble, or right honourable patients too grand, to talk in the old- 
fashioned way of them as doing well, or getting better, or going on 
well, Such phrases as ‘progressing favourably’ are objectionable, 
not only as awkward and absurd innovations, but as setting a bad 
example of grandiloquence. An innovation much affected by mem- 
bers of Parliament, a class who are among the chief corruptors of 
our noble language, and who seem to possess an ‘unerring instinct’ 
for bad phraseology, is saying ‘fail to see,’ instead of simply ‘ don’t 
see. When a speaker or writer now says he ‘fails to see’ some- 
thing, he means to be pointed, sarcastic, and effective, the innuendo 
being that there must be something unreasonable in anything that 
passes his powers of perception, when the words properly denote 
simply a failure of perception—often the real state of the case. 
M. de Tocqueville, deploring the changes in language which he 
ascribes to deinocracy, with its incessant movement and love of sen- 
sation and show, adds that he would rather see his own language 
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bristling with Chinese, Tartar, and Huron words than rendered un- 
certain by the misapplication of French words. M. de Tocqueville 
attributed to democracy or equality a good deal that may be traced, 
in great part, to other causes; but a depravation of speech is cer- 
tainly one of the evils of the age, to be set off against the vast good 
of the rise of the mass of the people. The hurry after momentary 
effect of this noisy, feverish and self-advertising age is not, how- 
ever, attributable to democratic movement alone. Steam, electricity, 
journalism, commercial competition, making haste after riches, huge 
capitals, production on a large scale, plutocracy rather than demo- 
cracy, largely contribute to it. That democracy is compatible with 
noble simplicity and with steadfast adherence to ancient usage and 
forms may be seen at Uri and Appenzell. 

The use of the word ‘ perhaps ’—‘a good word before it was ill 
sorted ’—-to qualify large assertions is another characteristic artifice 
of modern style. By the easy method of employing this adverb, a 
writer is enabled to lay down sweeping propositions without com- 
mitting himself to any positive statement the error of which might 
be immediately detected and exposed; and to indulge a disposition 
to dogmatism while maintaining an appearance of moderation, 
caution and circumspection. He may be as round in his generali- 
sations as Mr. Buckle, without Mr. Buckle’s learning, which was 
wide if not deep, and yet protect himself from confutation, or even 
criticism, by a ‘ perhaps.’ He may have the smallest smattering of 
knowledge with respect to a subject, and be wholly unfit to pro- 
nounce a judgment on the relative merits of its chief masters, and 
yet, without show of presumption, proceed to determine their rank. 
He may allude to Pericles as‘ perhaps the greatest statesman of 
antiquity,’ in complete ignorance of the claims alike of Pericles him- 
self and of Julius Caesar, or to Mr. Herbert Spencer as ‘ perhaps 
the first philosopher of the present day,’ or Sir Henry Maine as ‘ per- 
haps the greatest jurist, without having read any of the works of 
those two eminent authors, and even without attaching any definite 
meaning in his own mind to the term ‘philosopher’ or ‘jurist.’ It 
is enough that the phrase serves the purpose of laying down a propo- 
sition that sounds like intimate knowledge, while it does not commit 
the writer too much, and spares him the trouble of investigation, 
for which he is disinclined and possibly unfit. Were Mont Blanc 
described as ‘ perhaps the highest mountain in Switzerland,’ it would 
be tolerably plain that the person using the expression was not well 
up in his Swiss mountains, and ought to climb higher before apply- 
ing the superlative to any of them. When examined, the phrase 
about Pericles, for instance, comes to no more than saying that 
‘perhaps Pericles was the greatest statesman of antiquity, perhaps 
not,’ a statement which would be true of any ancient whatever. One 
often meets with big generalisations, large maxims, and doctrines 
qualified in like manner, which, after all, amount simply to nothing. 
So the word ‘certain’ is often a cover for the fact that the writer’s 
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or speaker’s real frame of mind is one of utter uncertainty, as when 
something is said to be true ‘to a certain extent.’ Such formulas 
as both ‘ perhaps’ and ‘ to a certain extent’ are, doubtless, sometimes 
used in the manner adverted to by writers possessed of great stores 
of knowledge and remarkable capacity ; but scholars set a bad ex- 
ample in giving way to the usage, and are themselves sometimes 
beguiled by it into easy and slipshod methods of disposing of diffi- 
culties. When, for instance, the most learned and accurate of 
English historians, of whose marvellous erudition Germany might 
be proud, says, in his ‘ Constitutional History,’ that ‘from 1381 
onwards rural society in England began to work into its later forms, 
to be modified chiefly, and perhaps only, by the law of settlement 
and the poor laws,’ he suffers himself to be led by this makeshift 
of a phrase into laxity and carelessness. The law of settlement and 
the poor laws were themselves only effects. Their causes—including 
the enclosures and evictions of the Tudor period, the dissolution of 
the monasteries, the disintegration of feudal society, the restrictions 
and monopolies of guilds and town corporations, the law of real 
property, the limitation of the rural franchise—directly affected 
rural society, as well as indirectly through the poor laws and the 
law of settlement. Yet the reader of the passage is likely to carry 
away the impression that these laws were the primary, and ‘ perhaps 
the only,’ factors concerned, and the historian himself has evidently 
been betrayed into a statement which, at least, falls far short of the 
truth. 

Another set of characteristic formulas are, ‘on the other hand,’ 
‘still,’ ‘yet,’ and their congeners. It is a rule of logic that of 
two contradictory expressions both cannot be true; and when a 
writer is in doubt which of two assertions to make, the proper 
course evidently is to make neither. But the method in vogue is 
to make both, tacking them together with an ‘on the other hand,’ 
or a ‘yet,’ or some equivalent conjunction, and thus producing an 
impression of knowing all that can be said on both sides, and 
exhausting the subject. The great scholar just referred to is above 
artifices of this kind, but he has not always abstained from all 
appearance of evil. Thus, in one chapter of his ‘ Constitutional 
History, after admitting the difficulty of tracing the career of the 
villein for several hundred years, Dr. Stubbs says,‘ When he comes 
before us in the reign of Richard II., his condition is one which 
suggests that the three centuries that have elapsed since the Conquest 
have been for him centuries of continuous decline.’ But in a later 
chapter we read, ‘ The English ceorl had had slaves of his own, and 
the Norman lawyer steadily depressed the ceorl himself to the same 
level ; his Latin name villanus had been a symbol of freedom, but 
his privileges were bound to the land, and when the Norman lord 
took the land he took the villein with it. Still the villein retained 
his customary rights, his house and land, and rights of wood and 
hay. Law and custom, too, protected him in customs more than in 
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theory. The final definition of manors which resulted from the 
statute Quia Emptores may itself have helped the villein. . . . 
Since that statute the villein’s spirit may well have risen; it was by 
a mere legal form that he was described as less than free.’ So pro- 
found an investigator might surely have found a better method of 
dealing with some contradictory evidence. But the easiest method 
was to put together two opposite statements like the obverse and 
reverse faces of a coin, and leave the reader to take his change 
out of them. Another writer of eminent genius and striking lite- 
rary power, who has been made a scapegoat for the sins of his 
age against accuracy and care, adds a later chapter to the history 
of the villein in which similar contradictions occur. Inferior artists 
who have neither Dr. Stubbs’s erudition, sagacity, and capacity for 
taking trouble, nor Mr. Green’s brilliancy, readily acquire the art 
of setting down conflicting statements, and producing by an easy 
method an impression of thoroughness at the cost of the poor reader, 
whose mind is left in a muddle. 

The chief sinners of the age, however, in respect of the use of 
saving clauses, makeshifts, equivocal phrases, duplicity of speech, and 
such like ‘shams,’ to use Mr. Gladstone’s expression, are unques- 
tionably the writers on economic subjects. You consult, for example, 
in relation to the Bill respecting the liability of employers for 
accidents to their workmen, which has been the subject of so much 
recent discussion, a celebrated Report of the House of Commons, and 
you find it laid down that if the liability of employers be extended to 
the accidents in question, ‘ sooner or later the position will find its 
level by a readjustment of wages.’ Prove to a class of workmen that 
a fall of wages must certainly before long follow the imposition of a 
new liability on capitalists, and you will produce a legitimate effect ; 
but it is throwing dust in the air and darkening counsel to say that 
a fall will take place sooner or later. They may fairly answer that a 
contingency indefinitely postponed may never take place, and may be 
regarded as void for remoteness, as the lawyers say. Long before it 
happens, if ever, they may be dead and gone, or the trade may have 
passed through a revolution from other causes of which the effect may 
be to raise wages. The & priori economic method abounds in like 
lax and slipshod formulas, ‘in the long run, ‘in the absence of 
disturbing causes,’ ‘ tendency,’ and so forth. It has the attraction of 
being an easy method, yielding apparently great results at small cost. 
A clever man in an arm-chair, without any investigation of history or 
inspection of the facts of life and business, and with his eyes shut to 
the real movements and conduct of mankind, is assumed to be capable 
of thinking out the laws of the economic world and their operation, 
from a few general assumptions. The tenacity with which so loose a 
method has been clung to reminds one of Boswell’s account of a long 
argument between Dr. Johnson and a Mr. McAulay, who expatiated 
on the advantages of a loose system of religious belief, and ‘ could not 

be driven out of his track,’ until the learned doctor wound up the 
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discussion with ‘Sir, you are a bigot to laxness.’ ‘ Orthodox’ political 
economy makes men in like manner bigots to laxness. Curious 
evidence of the random and superficial mode in which its premisses 
have been obtained is afforded in reference to the assumption that 
wages are proportionate to risk. The staple argument against making 
employers liable for accidents to their workmen, is that wages in 
dangerous employments involve a proportionate compensation. which 
makes it the interest of employers to reduce the risk to a’ minimum 
by careful superintendence and other precautions. The assumption 
forming the base of this reasoning is supposed to be derived from Adam 
Smith. At the beginning of his famous chapter on the variations 
of wages and profits in different employments, that philosopher 
doubtless includes ‘ the probability or unprobability of success ’ among 
the causes diversifying pecuniary remuneration; but he subsequently 
explains at considerable length that it is the notion men form of the 
probabilities and improbabilities in their own minds that influences 
the competition for employments, and that their notions are almost 
always astray. ‘The chance of gain is by every man more or less 
overvalued, and the chance of loss is by most men undervalued.’ The 
root of the matter, according to him, is the absurd presumption of 
men in their own good fortune and their overweening conceit of their 
abilities, and he adds that ‘the contempt of risk and the presump- 
tuous hope of success are in no period of life more active than at the 
age at which young people choose their profession.’ So that wages, 
instead of being proportionate to risk, vary commonly in the opposite 
direction, if there be at the same time a chance of drawing a prize 
in the lottery. Tocqueville traces to democracy the diffusion of a 
love for general propositions and formulas such as those on which 
& priory political economy is built. One of the distinctive cha- 
racteristics, according to him, of democratic ages is the love which 
all men have for easy successes; and this characteristic he finds in 
their intellectual as well as their practical processes. Men in a 
democratic age, he argues, love general ideas because they dispense with 
the study of particular cases. They contain much in a small volume, 
and yield a great product in a short time. ‘ Lors done qu’aprés un 
examen inattentif et court, ils croient apercevoir entre certains 
objets un rapport commun, ils ne poussent pas plus loin leur re- 
cherche, et sans examiner dans le détail comment ces divers objets 
se ressemblent ou différent, ils se hatent de les ranger tous sous la 
méme formule, afin de passer outre.’ As the present writer has 
already observed, however, we should hesitate to ascribe the tendency 
simply to democracy or the levelling of class distinctions. The 
generalisations of abstract political economy have found more favour 
with capitalists than with labourers, and are more congenial to 
plutocracy than to democracy. Yet the haste to arrive at great results 
at small cost of intellectual effort, which is so characteristic of the 
abstract economic method, is no mere peculiarity of a particular 
school of economists, but a vice of the age, which shows itself alike 
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in its philosophy, its trade and its statesmanship; in its short cuts 
to knowledge as its leaps in the dark in both legislation and com- 
mercial speculation. An ancestor of the present writer, Charles 
Leslie the Nonjuror, entitled one of his works ‘A Short and Easy 
Method with the Deists;’ but the Deists were not so easily disposed 
of, and survived the assault. Men of letters and science in our own 
day are much given to trying what might be called ‘short and easy 
methods with the ignorant,’ in the shape of ‘ primers.’ It has been 
said that horsemanship is the only art a prince learns to perfection, 
because a horse is no flatterer, and will throw a prince as fast as a 
common man if he can’t ride. Yet it is not altogether true that 
there is no royal road to learning. A prince usually learns several 
languages in his childhood without trouble ; and in later life the best 
guides are always at hand to lead him on his way, the best sources of 
information are at his beck. It is nearer the truth to say there is 
no popular road to knowledge, such as the system of primers leads 
many to suppose. If attempts are to be made to condense whole 
sciences into a few easy pages, it is well that they should be made by 
the best masters, even if high scientific ability be diverted thereby 
from original research to the production of school books. The evil 
is that the tendency of the age being to short cuts and easy methods, 
a system of cramming is the result. The writer not long ago, on his way 
to examine candidates for some public appointments, saw before him 
a youth with a brand new copy of a little Primer of Political Economy 
in his hand. Half an hour afterwards the same youth came in for 
examination, and it became evident that he had trusted to cramming 
at the last moment a few score of very small pages of large print, and 
thereby mastering the elements of the subject. Such is really the 
sort of promise the modern primer is understood to hold out; and 
examination, as a test of ability, diligence, and knowledge, would be 
a mockery if the promise were kept. Short and easy methods in 
science and philosophy are ‘a delusion, a mockery, and a snare.’ 

The most delusive and dangerous of short and easy methods are 
however some to which not young students but experienced poli- 
ticians and veteran statesmen are becoming prone. The same eager- 
ness for immediate results that leads the trader to seek his fortune by 
a few big speculations instead of by a lifetime of energetic and care- 
ful work, is seen in the policy that makes leaps in the dark in legis- 
lation. The excessive influence of oratory tends to make wise and 
permanently beneficial measures a secondary object. ‘ Results,’ it used 
to be said, ‘ not processes, are for the public eye;’ but the process 
rather than the result is the orator’s chief concern. The haste too 
visible in every other phase of modern society, and often incompatible 
with speed, is nowhere more conspicuous than in Parliament. ‘We 
are all in such a hurry here,’ said an eminent legal member of the 
House of Commons to the writer, when it was discovered that a Bill 
which ought to have been watched and amended had slipped through 
the Commons and been read twice in the Lords, though containing a 
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clause artfully framed to affect a pending suit. The ‘hurry’ had been 
such that it was only the day before the one fixed for the third reading 
in the Upper House, and through the intervention of an outsider with 
the Lord Chancellor, that the mischief was detected and defeated. 

The temptation to resort to short and easy methods with Irish 
difficulties seems to be found irresistible by statesmen of both parties. 
When a noble lord said of the Compensation for Disturbance Bill— 
‘ The sole reason of this Irish Bill is to buy off a block by the Home 
Rulers ’—he described accurately the object of the Irish University 
Bill of the late Government, of which he had himself been a distin- 
guished member. On Mr. Parnell’s opposition to voting the estimates 
becoming troublesome, the successful and flourishing Queen’s Uni- 
versity was thrown over, and a new university founded on paper with 
no distinct plan, by a skeleton Act which left everything unsettled. It 
was predicted at the time that the precedent of legislation in blank, 
leaving the Legislature itself in the dark as to what was being done, 
and handing over the task of determining the real nature and opera- 
tion of the enactment to an external and inferior authority, would be 
soon followed. The prediction was fulfilled by the provisions of the 
Compensation for Disturbance Bill, which delegated to the County 
Court judge the solution of a problem the Government confessed 
itself unequal to. The results of seven centuries of misgovernment 
and misfortune on the character of the Irish people, as well as. on the 
situation of things at the moment, are not to be so easily disposed 
of. The Irish Land Question began with Henry II., whose mode of 
relieving distress when he flung to a shivering beggar a cloak torn 
from the back of one of his own friends, seems to have furnished the: 
model for Mr. Forster’s Bill. The beggar, we may well believe, was 
little the better of the cheap charity, and was going about naked the 
next day on the look-out for another covering. 

Two propositions ought to be conceded on all sides in relation to 
the Irish Land Question, and the method of-its solution: first, that 
the history of the inhabitants of the distressed districts of Ireland 
gives them a strong claim on the English Legislature and nation ; 
and, secondly, that the chief use of the soil of a country, and the 
main object of the State with respect to it, ought not to be to afford 
rent to a small number of landlords. The first of these propositions 
rests on the treatment the people of Ireland met with from England 
from the reign of Henry II. to that of Victoria. The invasion of the 
island, the repeated confiscations of the lands of the natives, the hard 
choice between ‘ hell or Connaught’ offered by the Cromwellians, the 
penal laws against the Catholics, the withering law of real property, 
the statutes for the suppression of Irish manufactures and trade, 
make a dismal history of which one chapter had been told by Lord 
Dufferin as follows :— 


From Queen Elizabeth’s reign until within a few years of the Union the 
various commercial confraternities of Great Britain never for a moment 
relaxed their relentless grip on the trades of Ireland. One by one, each of 
our nascent industries was either strangled in its birth, or ‘handed over, 
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gagged and bound, to the jealous custody of the rival interest in England, 
until at last every fountain of wealth was hermetically sealed, and even the 
traditions of commercial enterprise have perished through desuetude. By 
an Act of the 2oth of Elizabeth Irish cattle were declared a ‘ nuisance,’ and 
their importation was prohibited. Forbidden to send our beasts alive across 
the Channel, we killed them at home, and began to supply the sister country 
with cured provisions. A second Act of Parliament imposed prohibitory 
duties on salted meats. The hides of the animals still remained, but the 
same influence soon put a stop to the importation of leather. Our cattle 
trade abolished, we tried sheep farming. The sheep breeders of England 
took alarm, and Irish wool was declared contraband by a Parliament of 
Charles II. Headed in this direction we tried to work up the raw material 
at home, but this created the greatest outcry of all. Every maker of 
fustian, flannel and broadcloth in the country rose up in arms, and by an 
Act of William ITT. the woollen industry of Ireland was extinguished, and 
20,000 manufacturers left the country. We next made a dash at the silk 
business ; but the silk manufacturer proved as pitiless as the woolstapler. 
The cotton manufacturer, the sugar refiner, the soap and candle maker, and 
any other trade or interest that thought it worth while to petition! was 
received by Parliament with the same partial cordiality, until the most 
searching scrutiny failed to detect a single vent through which it was 
possible for the industry of Ireland to respire. But although excluded 
from the markets of Britain, a hundred harbours gave access to the sea. 
Alas! a rival commerce on her own element was still less welcome to 
England, and as early as the reign of Charles II. the Levant, the ports of 
Europe, and the oceans beyond the Cape were forbidden to the flag of 
Ireland. What has been the consequence of such a system, pursued with 
relentless pertinacity for 250 years? It is, that, debarred from every other 
trade and industry, the entire nation flung itself upon the land.’ ? 

Such a history surely gives the Irish people a heavy claim ; but 
the claim is on the Legislature and people of England, not on the 
landlords of Ireland, who have been placed in their present position 
by English policy and English law, and who in a more prosperous 
and orderly society would themselves be more prosperous and more 
secure. The relation in which many of them now stand to their 
lands and their tenants is, moreover, the result of positive recent 
engagements on the part of the English Legislature. The Acts 
establishing the Encumbered Estates Court and the Landed Estates 
Court have given to a considerable number of them parliamentary 
titles. Mr. Cardwell’s Landlord and Tenant Act (33 and 34 Vict. 
ce. 46) in 1860 began by enacting that ‘ the relations of the landlord 
and tenant shall be deemed to be founded on the express or implied 
contract of the parties and not upon tenure ;’ and all the subsequent 
dealings of landlords with tenants in Ireland have been based on 
the enactment. Finally, the Act of 1870 was passed as a final 
settlement of the Irish land question, and it recognised in the 
amplest manner and by careful provision an indefeasible claim 


1 In 1698 petitions were presented to the House of Commons from the fishermen 
of Folkestone and Aldborough, stating that they were injured ‘ by the Irish catching 
herrings at Waterford and Wexford, and sending them to the Straits, and thereby 
forestalling and ruining petitioners’ markets.’ 

? Lord Dufferin on ‘ Emigration and the Tenure of Land in Ireland,’ pp. 129-132. 
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on the part of the landlord to the full payment of his rent accord- 
ing to contract. A phrase came into fashion some years ago 
that Ireland ought to be governed. ‘in accordance with Irish ideas,’ 
and Lord Derby, in his speech on the second reading of the Cém- 
pensation for Disturbance Bill, in the House of Lords, thus described 
one of the ideas which Mr. Forster’s Bill seems to have embodied : 
‘One eminent person is reported to have said that we owe a large 
measure of reparation to the Irish peasant for injustice in the past. 
That may or may not be; but it is a very Irish idea to repair the 
injury committed by Government hundreds of years ago at the cost 
of English, or Scotch, or Irish landowners of the present day, who 
have bought under the Encumbered Estates Act with the direct 
encouragement of the State.’ The State ought not to regard the 
payment of rent as the supreme object and principal use of the 
national soil, but it is surely not thereby relieved from the duty of 
maintaining the existence of property and the observance of con- 
tract. And if for some paramount public advantage it sets them 
aside, it owes compensation to those whom it expropriates or de- 
prives of the fruits of their property. In 1867 Mr. Mill proposed 
a plan for the solution of the Irish land question, at which politicians 
of all parties shook their heads as a gross violation of private 
property. Yet Mr. Mill never suggested that the landlords should 
be deprived of land or rent without full compensation. The 
strongest argument on behalf of Mr. Forster’s Bill was Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre’s adroit reference to the French law which allows to tenants, 
half or more of whose crops have failed, an abatement of rent in 
proportion. But all dealings between owner and tenant in France 
have been framed accordingly ; French tenants, too, can be trusted 
to do their best by the land, so that a failure of crops is never half 
their own fault; French tenancies, too, are short, seldom lasting 
beyond three years. No Government in France could stand for a 
month after proposing to add to the law a provision that the judge 
might give a compensation equivalent to seven years’ rent to a 
defaulting tenant whom the owner refused to leave in possession of 
his farm. Harsh words about selfishness and injustice have been 
applied to landlords who assert a claim to rent from tenants in Ire- 
land. ‘Odisse quem leseris’ is a natural feeling. But can it 
reasonably be called selfish or unjust on the part of landlords to 
endeavour to pay their own debts, meet their obligations, and main- 
tain their families? Must not society be resolved into chaos, did 
any other system become general? ‘ Property in land,’ said Lord 
Mansfield, ‘is capital without income; property in the funds is 
income without capital; property in mortgages is both capital and 
income.’ Mr. Forster’s Bill seemed to embody the first clause of this 
dictum, but mortgagees would soon find that its legislative adoption 
made their property neither capital nor income, and the next thing 
would be a sponge to wipe out the debt from which income of the 
fundholders is derived. 
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If the main use of the soil of a country, as already said, is not 
to afford rent to landlords, neither is it to maintain, however miser- 
ably, the greatest number of tenants, but to do the maximum of 
good to the whole community, to the buyer as well as the producer, 
to the labourer as well as the tenant farmer, to the town as well as 
the country, and to all who desire national peace and prosperity. If 
the reader looks at the map showing the scheduled districts to 
which the provisions of Mr. Forster’s Bill applied, he will observe 
that, hastily and inaccurately as the districts were scheduled, as, for 
instance, in including the whole county of Waterford, the region of 
distress is in the main one west of a line from Londonderry to Cork 
—that is to say, of a line drawn by ethnology, physical geography, 
and history. East of the line the population is mainly Teutonic—of 
Danish, Norman, English, and Lowland Scotch blood. ‘There have 
been since that time "—the time of Henry II.—said Sir John Davis 
in the reign of James I., ‘so many English colonies planted in Ire- 
land, as that if the people were numbered at this day by the poll, 
such as are descended of English race would be more in number 
than the ancient nation.’ Since then a succession of English and 
Scotch settlements have been made in the east of the island, while 
the natives have been driven to the west. The east of the island 
has, moreover, a drier climate; it is nearer the English market, and 
throughout history its connection with England has, in the main, been 
a friendly one. On the west of the line, on the other hand, the 
rainfall is heavier, the people are, and have always been, farther 
from commerce and civilisation; they have the most unmixed 
aboriginal blood; they are the people who were driven to the moun- 
tains and bogs by Danish and Norman invaders, who were bidden 
to choose between hell and Connaught by the Cromwellians, who 
have been throughout a thousand years the children of misfortune, 
whose husbandry is so unskilful and slothful that it could not prosper 
in the most genial clime, and whose habits are improvident and 
thriftless to a degree unknown to the cultivators of any civilised 
region. Mr. Forster himself spoke of the people of the West of 
Ireland as ‘crowded together on mountain farms, on which they 
could scarcely exist even in good years.’ And the future condition 
of such farms must be even worse than the present, because American 
competition and the surrounding progress of agriculture must break 
down altogether their rude, primitive system of husbandry. More than 
thirteen years ago, before the problem was complicated by a rapid 
extension of American agriculture and railways, the present writer, 
upholding the cause of the tenants and condemning the Irish land 
system, was compelled to argue against measures designed to per- 
petuate the smallest holdings in the West, or, according to a vulgar 
political phrase,‘ to root their occupiers in the soil ’:— 

The only mode of subsisting upon a few acres by which the tenant’s very 
existence is not precarious, is by the Flemish system of spade husbandry, 
elaborate, minute and scientific. But that is in Ireland a new and difficult 
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art, irksome to learn, and not to be learned by peasants to whose customs, 
traditions and habits of life it is foreign. In some parts of Ireland the 
land now occupied by the smallest holders is naturally too bad for the 
success of the Flemish system without great previous outlay of capital and 
labour ; in others it is so exhausted that it would take years to restore it to 
fit condition. Even on the best soils Flemish husbandry would in Ireland 
be much stiffer work than in Flanders, because the soil is much stiffer. 
The very causes which have thrown the bulk of the population of Ivre- 
land upon agriculture for support have thrust into the smallest farms some 
who are naturally ill-adapted for such a business, though perhaps adapted 
for some other. If legislation could keep such men in their holdings, 
it would only keep them in privation, and keep men who might succeed 
out of them.’ 4 . 


It is a wrong to the whole community, and even to the unfortunate 
tenants themselves in the West of Ireland, of whom Mr. Forster spoke 
as ‘crowded together on farms on which they could scarcely subsist, 
even in good years,’ to encourage them to cling to their holdings in 
the hope of escaping the payment of rent. To encourage, on the 
contrary, their emigration is the statesman’s true policy. The state 
of Ireland is one calling for the utmost caution and foresight. Festina 
lente should be the statesman’s maxim with respect to it. The son 
of an ‘Irish’ landlord, who had passed an examination respectably, 
so far as book-learning was concerned for a commission in the army, 
was recalled for re-examination of his eyesight, which was really 
defective. The youth urged toa general officer whom he saw on the 
subject that he was in the habit of riding to hounds without glasses. 
‘ Well, sir, said the general, ‘ and what does that prove, except that 
you are an Irishman? You Irishmen are such devil-may-care fellows 
that you would ride to hounds blindfold.’ Asa matter of fact, the 
youth was of pure English descent and had no Irish blood in his 
veins. Nor are blind and rash ventures made only by Irishmen. 
The most reckless traders in the world are Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans ; and the last six years have not taught the world to regard 
English statesmen as the most farsighted and prudent. The general, 
however, was right that it is not always the best horseman that rides 
straightest across country, taking the shortest cuts and the most 
desperate leaps; but the rider who does not see what is before him, 
and who lets his horse have his head, however dangerous a brute he 
may be, as the easiest way out of a difficulty. 

The truth is that we live in an age ambitious in politics, as well 
as in commerce, science, and letters, of producing great effects; but 
sparing of the care, perseverance, and honest work necessary to attain 
them. The ‘deceits’ thus practised are hardly entitled to Burke's 
epithet ‘ generous.’ 

T. E. C. Lestie. 


5 Land Systems of Ireland, England and the Continent. By T. E. C. Leslie. 
Pp, 24, 25. 
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Cuapter I. 


THE PALACE AND THE TOWER. 


N the days before the sun caught fire, before the moon froze up, and 
| before you were born, a great queen had three children, whose 
names were Hilda, Harold, and Hector. Princess Hilda, who was the 
eldest, had blue eyes and golden hair; Prince Hector, who was the 
youngest, had black eyes and black hair; and’Prince Harold, who was 
neither the youngest nor the eldest, had, of course, brown eyes and 
brown hair. There was nothing else specially remarkable about them 
except that they were (at the time I write of) the best children in 
the world, as well as the prettiest and the cleverest for their age, 
that they lived in the most beautiful palace ever built, and that the 
garden they played in was the loveliest ever seen. 

The palace stood on the borders of a mighty forest, on the further 
side of which lay Fairyland. But there was only one window in 
the palace that looked out upon this forest, and that was the round 
window of the room in which Hilda, Harold, and Hector slept. And 
since the round window was never open except at night, after the 
three children had been put to bed, they knew very little about how 
the forest looked, or what kind of flowers grew there, or what sort of 
birds sang in the dark branches of the lofty trees. Sometimes, how- 
ever, as they lay with their three heads on their three pillows, and 
with all their eyes open, waiting for the Spirit of Forgetfulness to 
come and fasten down their eyelids, they would see stars, white, blue, 
and red, twinkling in the sky overhead ; and below, amongst the 
gloomy shadows of the trees, other yellow stars which danced about 
and flitted to and fro. These flitting stars were supposed by grown- 
up people to be will-o’-the-wisps, jack-o’-lanterns, fire-flies, and glow- 
worms. But the three children knew them to be the torches borne 
by the elves, as they capered hither and thither about their affairs. 
For although the Forest of Mystery (as it was named) was not, strictly 
speaking, in Fairyland, but formed the boundary between that and 
the rest of the world, yet many fairies held nightly revels there. The 
children wished that a few of these tiny people would come in through 
the round window some evening, and pay them a visit. But if such 
a thing ever happened, it was not until after the children had fallen 
asleep; and then, when they woke up in the morning, they had for- 
gotten all about it. 

The garden was on the side of the palace opposite to the Forest 
of Mystery ; it was called the Garden of Delight. It was full of 
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flowers, pink, white, and blue; and there were birds, and fountains, 
in the marble basins of which gold-fishes glowed and swam. In the 
centre of the garden was a round green lawn for the children to play 
on; but at the end of the garden was a tall thick hedge, on which no 
blossoms ever grew, and which was prickly with sharp-pointed leaves 
and thorns. This hedge also had a name, but the children did not 
know what it was. It was impossible either to get round the hedge, 
or to get over it, or to get through it—except in one place, where a 
small opening had been made. But through that opening no one 
might pass, for the land on the other side belonged to a dwarf, whose 
name was Rumpty-Dudget, and whose only pleasure lay in doing 
mischief. An ugly little dwarf he was, all grey from head to foot. 
He wore a broad-brimmed grey hat, a thick grey beard, and a grey 
cloak that was so much too long for him that it trailed on the ground 
like a grey tail as he walked. On his back was a grey hump, which 
made him look even shorter than he was—and he was not much over 
a foot high at his tallest. He lived in a large grey tower, whose 
battlements the three children could see rising above the hedge, as 
they played on the round lawn: and over the tower there hung, even 
in the brightest weather, a dull grey cloud. 

Inside the tower was a vast room with a hundred and one corners 
to it: and in each of the corners stood a little child, with its face to 
the wall and its hands behind its back. Who were the children, and 
how came they there? They were children whom Rumpty-Dudget 
had caught trespassing on his grounds, and had therefore carried 
away with him to his tower. In this way he had filled up one corner 
after another, until only one corner was left unfilled; and that one, 
curiously enough, was the one hundred-and-first. Now, it was a well- 
known fact that if Rumpty-Dudget could but catch a child to put in 
that one empty corner he would become master of all the country 
round about. And since he loved nothing that was not of the same 
colour and temper as himself, the noble palace would in that case dis- 
appear, the garden would be changed into a desert covered with grey 
stones and brambles, and the dull grey cloud that now hung above 
the tower would sullenly spread itself over all the heavens. The 
mighty Forest of Mystery, too, would be cut down and sold for fire- 
wood ; and the elves and fairies would fly westward in pursuit of the 
flying sun. You may be sure, therefore, that Rumpty-Dudget tried 
with all his might to get hold of a child to put into that hundred- 
and-first corner. But by this time the inhabitants of the country 
had begun to realise their danger; and all the mothers were so 
careful, and all the children were so obedient, that, for a long time, 
the hundred-and-first corner remained empty. 
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Cuapter II. 
THE AUNT, THE CAT, AND THE DWARF. 


Wuen Hilda, Harold, and Hector were still very young indeed, the 
Queen, their mother, was obliged to make a long journey to a far-off 
country, and to leave her children behind her. But before going she 
took them in her arms and said, ‘My darlings, though I must leave 
you, you will not be left alone, either by night or by day. While 
you are awake you will be protected by a beautiful white cat that I 
shall send to you, named Tom, and while you are asleep your fairy 
aunt will keep watch over you; you will not see her, but you will 
know that she is with you by your pleasant dreams. Only at one 
hour of the day will you be left unguarded, and that is the hour be- 
fore sunset. At that hour Tom will have to be away, and your fairy 
aunt will not yet have arrived, so you must be very careful of your- 
selves. You will, I hope, try always to be good children; but in the 
hour before sunset you must try twenty-four times harder than ever. 
Nobody knows what may happen when a little child does wrong ; but 
there is great danger that the sun might catch fire and the moon 
freeze up. So, once more, my darlings, be very careful; for every 
hour is as long as it is short, but the hour before sunset is the longest 
and the shortest of all.’ 

The children promised to remember; and their mother kissed 
them and went away. The same day Tom the Cat arrived. A 
beautiful big cat he was, with deep soft fur, round yellow eyes, and a 
tail as thick as a feather duster. He was also the sweetest-tempered 
cat in the world, so that the children lived with him several years 
without even so much as suspecting that he had such a thing as a 
claw about him. He could purr as comfortably as the hopper of a 
windmill ; and he took care of the children better than a dozen nurses 
would have done. But, an hour before sunset everyday he always 
disappeared, and only came back again when the last bit of the sun 
had gone out of sight. Then he put the children to bed, and purred 
outside their window until they fell asleep ; and as soon as that hap- 
pened, in floated the Fairy Aunt, to kiss their closed eyelids, and to 
hover beside their beds and whisper in their ears all manner of charm- 
ing stories about Fairyland, and the wonderful things that were to 
be seen and done there. But early in the morning, just before they 
awoke, she would kiss their eyelids once more, and flit away out of 
the round window; and the white cat, with his yellow eyes and his 
thick tail, would come purring comfortably in at the door. 

One day, however (the unluckiest day in the whole year), Hilda, 
Harold, and Hector went out to play as usual on the round lawn in 
the centre of the garden. It was Rumpty-Dudget’s birthday—the 
only day in the whole year on which he had power to creep through 


the hole in the hedge and prowl about the Queen’s grounds. Never- 
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theless, all went well until the last hour before sunset, when Tom the 
Cat was forced to be away. Before he went he warned the children 
to look out for the grey rat; but before he had time to explain what 
he meant by the grey rat the hour struck, and he could not help 
vanishing. The children were left to themselves; but they were not 
at all frightened. They had never heard of Rumpty-Dudget; and 
this is not so strange as it might at first seem ; for it often happens 
in the world that our worst enemies live so close to us that we are 
not aware of them until after we have fallen into their power. Hilda, 
Harold, and Hector, at all events, went on playing together very 
kindly ; for up to this time they had never had a quarrel. The only 
thing that troubled them was, that Tom the Cat was not there to 
play with them ; they all longed to see his yellow eyes and his thick 
tail, and to stroke his soft back, and hear his comfortable purr. But 
it was now very near sunset, and he must soon return. The sun, like 
a great red ball, hung a little way above the edge of the world; 
though he had not caught fire as yet, he was evidently very hot, and 
it was quite time for him to be at rest. 

All at once Princess Hilda, who had been gazing at the sun with 
her blue eyes wide open, heard a little croaking laugh, and looking 
down, she saw a strange little creature standing close beside her, all 
grey from head to foot. He wore a grey hat and beard, and a long 
grey cloak that dragged on the ground like a tail, and on his back 
was a grey hump that made him seem even shorter than he was, 
though at the most he was hardly over a foot high. Hilda was 
surprised, but not in the least frightened, for nobody had ever yet 
done her any harm; and besides, this odd little grey man, though he 
was as ugly as a rent in a new pinafore, grinned at her from one ear 
to the other, and seemed to be the most good-natured dwarf in the 
world. So Princess Hilda called to Prince Harold and Prince Hector, 
who, when they saw what had come to them, were no more frightened 
than Hilda, and a good deal more amused ; and as the dwarf kept on 
grinning from one ear to the other, the three children began to smile 
back at him. Meanwhile the great red ball of the sun was slowly 
dropping downwards; and now his lower rim was just resting on the 
edge of the world. 

Since you have already heard about Rumpty-Dudget, you will 
have guessed that this gay dwarf was none other than he, and that 
although he grinned so broadly from one ear to the other, he wished 
in reality to do the three children harm; and even (if he could 
manage it) to carry one of them off to his tower, to stand in the 
hundred-and-first corner, with his face to the wall and his hands be- 
hind his back. But Rumpty-Dudget had no power to do this so long 
as the children stayed on their side of the prickly hedge; he must 
first tempt them to creep through the opening, and then, when they 
were upon his own grounds, he could do with them what he pleased. 
Now the children had often been warned not to creep through the 
hedge, both by their Queen-mother, before she went away, and by 
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their Fairy Aunt in dreams, and by Tom the Cat in the daytime ; and 
as they had never had reason to suppose that there was anything 
prettier on the other side of the hedge than on their own, they had 
never thought of going thither. Rumpty-Dudget knew this ; and as 
he was even more cunning than he was ugly, he had made up his 
mind to profit by it. 

‘My dear young people,’ he said, holding out his hands; ‘I 
am very glad to meet you. It has grieved me to see you all play- 
ing here on this ugly lawn, when there is a garden so much more 
beautiful just on the other side of the hedge. I am very fond of 
children, and I make it my business to amuse them. If you will 
just. give yourselves the trouble to step through that opening in the 
hedge, you shall see something that you never saw before.’ 

The three children thought this sounded very pleasant ; but, after 
a pause, Princess Hilda, who generally took the lead, said, 

‘ We were told not to go on the other side of the hedge.’ 

‘Who could have been so unkind as to tell you that?’ cried 
Rumpty-Dudget, as if he was very much shocked. ‘ Besides, one side 
of the hedge is just the same as another; and if it is wrong to go on 
the other side, how much more wrong it must be to stay on this.’ 

Hilda thought awhile before answering ; for what Rumpty-Dudget 
had said certainly sounded reasonable. ‘But why,’ she asked at last, 
‘should there be any hedge at all?’ 

‘It is all on account of the hole through it,’ the dwarf replied 
with his most charming grin. ‘There could have been no hole, you 
see, if there hadn’t been a hedge; and that is why the hedge was 
planted.’ 

Princess Hilda could not deny that this was true; and, moreover, 
since she had begun to talk with the dwarf, she had felt a strong 
desire to see whether the garden on the other side of the hedge was 
so very much prettier than their own, as he declared. ‘ What do you, 
say, boys?’ she asked, turning to the two little princes; ‘shall we 
take just one peep?’ 

‘That is right! Come, my dears, at once!’ put in Rumpty- 
Dudget eagerly, taking Hilda and Harold each by the hand, and 
letting little Hector trot on before; ‘it is already late, and I want 
you to see my garden before the sun goes down.’ So they all came 
to the opening in the hedge; and, if the truth must be told, the 
three children were almost as anxious to get through it as Rumpty- 
Dudget was to have them do so. And the great red ball of the sun 
kept going down further and further, and now all his lower half was 
out of sight beneath the edge of the world. 

‘Now, my dear,’ said Rumpty-Dudget to Princess Hilda, ‘ will 
you step through first ? Ladies always go first, you know.’ 

‘Not through holes in the hedges,’ replied Hilda, drawing back. 
‘It is always the men who go first then.’ 

All but the last quarter of the sun was now hidden behind the 
edge of the world, ard there was no time to be lost, for (as Rumpty- 
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Dudget well knew) as soon as the sun was quite gone, Tom the Cat 
would appear. So he said, as amiably as he could, though in reality 
he felt very angry, 

‘ Well, then, Prince Harold, my fine fellow, you are the next eldest ; 
take my hand and in we go.’ 

‘No,’ said. Prince Harold, drawing back ; ‘I think I am too big 
to get through that little hole. Somebody else must go first.’ 

Rumpty-Dudget trembled with rage and fear; and there was 
only the smallest bit of the sun yet visible. However, he managed 
to say in a tolerably smooth voice, 

‘ Little Prince Hector, there, is my man after all! He will come 
through the hole, and see the pretty things, won’t he ?’ 

Now Prince Hector was a sturdy little fellow, and afraid of no- 
thing ; so he put his hand in Rumpty-Dudget’s, and said boldly, 

‘Yes, Pll go; but if your garden isn’t any prettier than you are, 
I shan’t want to stay long.’ 

‘Let me lift you in, my little hero,’ said Rumpty-Dudget, taking 
Hector round the waist with his little bony hands; ‘and I'll warrant 
you won’t come back in a hurry. Now then—jump!’ 

But just at that moment the last scrap of the sun vanished be- 
meath the edge of the world ; and instantly, with a tremendous hissing 
and caterwauling, Tom the Cat, came springing across the lawn like 
‘a white-hot snowball. His yellow eyes flashed, his back bristled, and 

. every hair upon his tail stood out so straight, that the tail looked as 
thick as an old-fashioned muff. He flew straight at Rumpty-Dudget 
and leaped upon his hump, and bit and scratched him soundly. 
Rumpty-Dudget yelled with pain, and dropping Prince Hector, he 
vanished through the hole in the hedge like a hot chestnut into a 
hungry boy. 

But from the other side of the hedge he flung at the three chil- 
dren a handful of black mud; a bit of it hit Princess Hilda on the 
forehead, and another bit fell upon Prince Harold’s nose, and another 
upon little Prince Hector’s chin. And there those three black spots 
stayed ; and all the washing and scrubbing in the world would not make 
them go away. It is always so with the mud that Rumpty-Dudget 
throws ; it seems to grow down into you until it fastens a root in your 
heart. And this, probably, was the reason why Princess Hilda (who had 
until then been the best little girl in the world) began from that time 
to wish to rule things; and Prince Harold (who had until then been 
one of the two best little boys in the world) began from that time to 
wish to have things; and little Prince Hector (who had until then 
been the other of the two best little boys in the world) began from 
that time to wish to do things which he was told not to do. 

Such was the effect of Rumpty-Dudget’s three mud spots. 
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Cuarter III. 


THE WAYS OF THE WIND. 


Bur although Hilda, Harold, and Hector were no longer quite the 
best children in the world, they were pretty good children as the 
world goes, and if it had not been for the north wind they would 
have got on together very well. But whenever that wind blew, every- 
thing began to go wrong. Hilda wanted everything her own way; 
Harold wanted everything in his own pockets, and Hector wanted 
everything at cross purposes. Then, too, the spots on Hilda’s fore- 
head, on Harold’s nose, and on Hector’s chin, became blacker and 
blacker and hotter and hotter, until the children were ready to cry 
from pain and vexation. But tears could do no more than soap and 
water to wash the spots away. 

As soon as the wind began to blow from the south, however, the 
spots began to lose their blackness, and the pricking to lessen, until 
at last the children almost forgot their trouble. Yet it never alto- 
gether disappeared ; and neither Tom the Cat nor the Fairy Aunt 
had the power to cure it. But Tom used to say that, unless Hilda 
and her two brothers would agree always to make the wind blow from 
the south, the hundred-and-first corner in Rumpty-Dudget’s tower 
would sooner or later be filled. 


‘ How can we make the wind blow one way or the other?’ Hilda 
would ask. 

‘It all depends upon you, nevertheless, Tom would reply. * Winds 
do not move of themselves, but people pull them.’ 

‘Well, I don’t understand it,’ Hilda would answer, after a little 
thinking ; ‘and if I don’t, of course the boys don’t either.’ 

At night, when the Fairy Aunt came in through the round win- 
dow, and sat on their bedside to whisper stories about Fairyland into 
their ears, the children would sometimes ask her to take them all 
three up in her arms, and carry them over the tops of the trees of 
the Forest of Mystery to her home far away on the other side. Then 
she would shake her head, and say, 

‘ While those spots are on your faces you cannot come with me.’ 

‘Why not?’ the children asked in their dream. 

‘Because they are a sign that a part of each of you belongs to 
Rumpty-Dudget ; and he will not let go of that part, in spite of all 
that [ can do.’ 

‘Shall we never be able to go with you, then?’ dreamed the 
children piteously. 

* Not until the wind blows from the south every day in the week. 
When that happens the spots will vanish, and I will take you all 
three in my arms, and fly with you over the tops of the trees to 
Fairyland.’ 

‘And what shall we see there ?’ the children asked. 
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‘You will see the Queen, your mother.’ 

* And shall we see you too ?’ 

‘Yes, I shall be with you.’ 

‘And Tom the Cat, too?’ 

‘What you have loved in Tom the Cat will be there too,’ answered 
the fairy, smiling. 

‘ But how shall we make the wind blow from the south every day 
in the week ?’ 

At that the fairy smiled and shook her head, and touched each 
one of them on the heart ; and no other answer would she give. So 
the children were no wiser on that point than before. 

Thus time went on steadily, to-morrow always going before to- 
day, and yesterday invariably bringing up the rear, until a year was 
past ; and what should come round again but Rumpty-Dudget’s birth- 
day, the most unlucky day of all the three hundred and sixty-five. 
An hour and twenty seconds before sunset Tom the Cat said to the 
children, 

‘Now you must be very careful, while I am away, to do as I tell 
you. Do not go out into the garden, do not touch the black ball that 
lies on the nursery table, and do not jump against tlfe north wind; 
for if you do 

But at this moment the hour struck, and Tom the Cat sprang 
into the air and disappeared. 

For a while the three children remembered what had been said 
to them; they played quietly in the palace, and did not touch the 
black ball on the nursery table. But towards sunset it so happened 
that they were all leaning against the table, with their elbows resting 
on it, and their heads between their hands. There lay the black ball 
mysterious and quiet. The longer the children looked at it the more 
mysterious it appeared. At last Hilda said, 

‘I wonder where it came from ?’ 

‘I wonder what it’s made of?’ said Harold. 

‘I wonder why we mustn’t touch it?’ said Hector. 

Then all three looked at it steadily for another minute. Then 
Hilda exclaimed suddenly, 

‘I believe it moved !’ 

_ *So do I!’ cried Harold. 

‘IT don’t!’ said Hector; ‘ but I can sie it move.’ And with 
that he gave the table a tip, and the black ball rolled off, bounced on 
to the floor, and jumped out of the window into the garden. 

‘You have disobeyed Tom the Cat,’ said Hilda, after a pause. 

‘How shall we ever get it back again ?’ cried Harold, running to 
the window and looking out. ‘Oh, I can see it! there in the middle 
of the lawn.’ 

‘ Yes, but we are not to go into the garden,’ said Hilda. 

‘It is all Hector’s fault,’ said Harold. 

‘I am going into the garden to play with the ball, said Hector 
boldly; and he walked off. 
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‘What a naughty boy he is!’ said Harold to Hilda. 

‘Yes; but the wind blows from the south,’ she answered. ‘ You 
may stay here if you like; I think I shall go and play with Hector.’ 
And she walked off. 

‘What naughty children they are!’ said Harold to himself. ‘ But 
Hilda is older than I, and Hector is younger, so I think I will go out 
too. So he ran after the others, and came up with them just as 
Hector had picked up the black ball, and was tossing it to Hilda. 

‘ Let us play in a triangle,’ said Harold. So they stood at the 
three corners, and tossed the ball from one to another. 

But, strange to say, the wind, which had been blowing all day 
from the south, had suddenly changed to the north; and the spots 
on the children’s faces began to get blacker than ink and hotter than 
pepper. And as they had to keep rubbing the spots first with one 
hand and then with another, they were continually missing the ball 
when it was thrown to them; and.they did not notice that every 
time it fell to the ground, it struck nearer and nearer to the tall 
hedge which divided Rumpty-Dudget’s land from the Queen’s. At 
last Harold got the ball to himself, and kept tossing it up and down 
without letting the others have their turn. Hereupon Hilda and 
Hector began to run after him to take the ball away from him; but 
just as they caught up with him, he gave the ball a great throw, and 
it flew clear over the high hedge, and came down with a bounce in 
Rumpty-Dudget’s garden. It wanted three minutes to sunset. 

The three children were a good deal frightened at this, and 
looked at one another in dismay. But they did not yet know how 
much reason for fright there was. 

‘It is your fault!’ said Hector to Harold. 

‘It is your fault!’ said Harold to Hilda. 

‘It is your fault!’ said Hilda to Hector. 

‘Let us look through the hole in the hedge,’ said Hector, putting 
his finger on his chin, where the black spot was. Hilda put her 
finger upon the spot on her forehead, and followed him; and Harold 
followed them both, with his finger on his nose. They came to the 
hole in the hedge, and looked through it. 

‘TI can see it,’ exclaimed Hilda. 

‘It is not far off, said Harold. ‘If the north wind did not blow 
so hard through this hole, we might jump through and get it.’ 

‘I don’t mind jumping against the north wind, said Hector 
boldly ; and with that he jumped through the hole: and the sun set. 

‘It is too late!’ said Tom the Cat, who appeared between Harold 
and Hilda at that moment. ‘I cannot save him now. Look!’ 

Hector, after jumping through the hedge, had run up to the 
black ball and stooped to pick it up. But the ball moved, and un- 
folded itself, and a little cackling laugh came out of it, and it stood 
up on its legs. It was no other than Rumpty-Dudget himself. 

‘Now, my young prince, you will come with me and stand in my 
hundred-and-first corner!’ said he, with a malignant grin. 
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*No, I wont!’ said Hector. 

At that Rumpty-Dudget took a piece of black string from his 
pocket and held one end of it to the black spot on Hector’s chin: 
and it stuck to it so fast that all the pulling in the world could not 
pull it off. Then Rumpty-Dudget put the string over his shoulder, 
and so dragged Hector into his tower, and put him in the hundred- 
and-first corner. 

As soon as this was done, the north wind increased to a hurricane; 
the beautiful palace was blown away, the Garden of Delight was 
destroyed, and nothing was left but a desert covered with grey stones 
and brambles. The dull grey cloud covered all the sky, and Rumpty- 
Dudget was master of the whole country. 


Cuapter IV. 
NO TIME TO BE LOST. 


Princess Hitpa and Prince Harold sat down on a heap of rubbish 
that happened to be near them, and cried heartily. Tom the Cat 
sat before them, moving the end of his tail first one way and then 
the other, and looking very sorrowful out of his yellow eyes. But 
presently he said, 

‘Crying will not get poor Hector back again.’ 

‘Can we ever get him back ?’ sobbed Harold. 

‘I would do anything!’ whimpered Hilda. 

‘If our Fairy Aunt were only here,’ said Harold, ‘ perhaps she 
could tell us what we ought to do.’ 

* You will not see the Fairy Aunt again,’ Tom replied, ‘ until you 
have got Hector out of the grey tower, where he is at this moment 
standing with his face to the wall and his hands behind his back, in 
the one hundred-and-first corner.’ 

‘But what can we do?’ cried Hilda, beginning to weep afresh. 
‘We are nothing but little children.’ 

‘Perhaps you may be able to do more than if you were grown 
up, Tom replied. ‘It depends a good deal upon how much you love 
Hector.’ 

* Oh!’ exclaimed both the children at once; and as they could 
not think of anything big enough to compare their love for Hector 
to, they said nothing more. 

‘Listen to me then,’ said Tom, ‘and all may yet be well. But in 
the first place get on my back, so that I may take you out of this 
desert, and into the great forest, where we can lay our plans without 
being interrupted.’ 

So saying Tom rose and curved his back: the two children 
jumped upon it ; off they all went, and, in less time than it takes to 
tell it, they were in the midst of that great Forest of Mystery which 
they had so often seen from the window of their chamber, but which, 
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until now, they had never entered. It was quite still, except a faint 
chopping noise that seemed to come from a long way off. 

* What makes that noise ?’ Hilda asked. 

‘That is Rumpty-Dudget cutting down the trees, ‘Tom replied ; 
‘and unless we can stop him he will cut down every one of them. 
However, he will hardly get so far as this to-night. Now, children, 
sit down and listen!’ 

The children accordingly seated themselves on a cushion of moss 
at the foot of one of the tallest pine trees in the forest, and the cat 
sat down in front of them with his thick tail curled round his toes. 

‘ The first thing to be done,’ said Tom, looking at the children 
with his yellow eyes, which burned as brightly as lamps in the gloom 
of the forest, ‘the first thing to be done is, of course, to get the 
Golden Ivy-seed and the Diamond Waterdrop. After that, the rest is 
easy.’ 

‘ And where are the Golden Ivy-seed and the Diamond Waterdro 
to be found ?’ inquired the two children hopefully. 

‘The Golden Ivy-seed must be sought in the centre of the earth, 
where the King of the Gnomes reigns,’ replied the cat; ‘and the 
Diamond Waterdrop is to be asked for in the kingdom of the Air 
Spirits, above the clouds.’ 

‘But how are we to get up to the Air Spirits and down to the 
Gnomes ?’ asked the children disconsolately. 

‘We will see about that,’ replied the cat. ‘ But before starting 
we must build the enchanted bonfire.’ 

‘What good will that do?’ demanded the children. 

‘We could never get on without it,’ replied Tom. ‘For since 
Hector has been put into the one hundred-and-first corner, the sun 
has caught fire and the moon has frozen up, and this fire will be all 
we can have tv warm and light us on our journey.’ 

‘But what if it should go out while we are away?’ said the 
children. 

‘In order to prevent that, one of you must stay by it, while the 
other goes with me on the journey,’ said Tom. ‘ Harold, you shall 
be the one to stay. Be sure and not let the fire go out whatever 
happens ; for if it does Rumpty-Dudget will take the blackened logs 
and rub Hector’s face all over with them, and then we should never 
be able to get him out of the tower at all. Now do you two run 
about and pick up all the dried sticks you can find, and pile them 
together in a heap, while I get the touchwood ready.’ 

In a few minutes—so diligently did Hilda and Harold work—a 
heap of faggots had been gathered together as high as the top of 
Hilda’s head. Meanwhile Tom the Cat had not been idle. He had 
drawn on the ground with the tip of his tail a large circle, in the 
centre of which was the heap of faggots. It had now become quite 
dark, and the children could not have seen their way about, had 
it not been for Tom’s yellow eyes, which burned as brightly as two 
carriage-lamps. 
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‘Come inside the circle, children,’ said he at length. ‘I am now 
going to light the touchwood.’ 

In they came accordingly, and sat down again on the moss 
cushion at the foot of the tall pine tree. The cat then put the 
touchwood on the ground and crouched down in front of it, with his 
nose resting against it; and he stared and stared at it with his 
flaming yellow eyes, and by-and-by it began to smoke and smoulder, 
and at last it caught fire and burned away famously. 

‘ That will do nicely, said the cat. ‘ Now put on some sticks.’ 

Hilda and Harold heaped on dry sticks in handfuls ; and so the 
enchanted fire was fairly started, and it burned blue, red and yellow. 

¢ And now there is no time to be lost,’ said Tom the Cat. ‘ Harold, 
you will stay beside this fire, and keep it burning until I come back 
with Hilda from the kingdoms of the Air Spirits and of the Gnomes, 
Remember, that if you let the fire go out, it can never again be 
lighted, and then all will be lost. Nevertheless, you must on no 
account go outside the circle to gather more faggots, if those which 
are already inside get used up before we return. You may, perhaps, 
be tempted to do so; but if you yield to the temptation all will go 
wrong. Your brother Hector will then be in greater danger than 
ever, and the only way you can save him will be to get into the fire 
yourself, and burn!’ 

Prince Harold did not much like the idea of being left alone in 
the woods all night, with the sound of Rumpty-Dudget’s axe coming 
ever nearer and nearer. Still, since it was for his little brother 
Hector’s sake, he never dreamed of refusing. But he made up his 
mind to be particularly careful not to use up the faggots too fast, so 
that he would not be tempted to go outside the ring. 

Hilda and Tom kissed him, and bade him farewell; then Hilda 
got on the cat’s back, and nestled down amidst the warm white fur. 
Tom sprang on to the trunk of the tall pine tree, and away! straight 
upwards they went, and were out of sight in the twinkling of an 
eye. 


CuarTer V. 


THE QUEEN OF THE AIR. 


Arter climbing upwards for a long time, they came at last to the 
very tip-top of the pine tree, which was just on a level with the upper 
surface of the clouds. 

‘We are now above the reach of the north wind,’ remarked the 
cat; ‘and this is the only tree in the forest tall enough for our 
purpose. All the clouds hereabouts, as you see, are blown by the 
south wind and by the west. If we rode on one blown by the north, 
we should be driven straight into Rumpty-Dudget’s power.’ 

‘ Are we going to ride on a cloud, then?’ asked Hilda, feeling a 
little nervous ; for it was a terrible distance if they should fall. 
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‘Hold tight to me, and you will be safe,’ replied Tom. ‘ Here 
comes the cloud we want—it will pass within two yards of us. As 
we make the jump, do you look down to the foot of the tree, and see 
whether Harold is in his place, and the fire still burning.’ 

Hardly had Tom done speaking, when the cloud sailed by, passing, 
as he had said, within two yards of the top of the pine tree to which 
they were clinging. The cat jumped, and alighted very cleverly on 
the cloud’s edge, and a moment’s scramble brought them to the top. 
Meanwhile, Hilda had looked downward to the foot of the tree as 
they took their leap; and she had caught a glimpse of Harold sit- 
ting within the ring, beside the enchanted fire, and seeming rather 
disconsolate. But the fire was burning brightly, yellow, red and 
blue. 

The cloud sailed away, and took them to a part of the sky which 
Hilda had never seen before. It was full of a strange white light, 
and no darkness ever came there. On went the cloud, moving 
slowly but steadily, like a great ship steering its way amidst the sky. 
The kingdom of the Air Spirits soon loomed in sight; rainbow 
bridges spanned its shining rivers; its forests were like the tracery 
of the Northern Lights; and the houses and palaces in which the 
people lived were stars of different sizes, along whose rays was the 
only path to get to them. 

At length the cloud entered the harbour, and letting down an 
anchor of raindrops, its motion ceased. 

‘You must go the rest of the way alone, Hilda,’ said the cat. 
‘TI shall wait for you, and you will find me here on your return.’ 

* But which way am I to go, and what am I to do?’ asked Hilda 
in a tremulous tone; for being so high above the earth almost took 
her breath away. 

‘You must ask the first Air Spirit you meet to show you the star 
where the Queen lives, and then you must get there the best way you 
can,’ Tom replied. ‘ When you have found her, you must ask her for the 
Diamond Waterdrop. But be very careful not to sit down, however 
much you may be tempted to do so; for if you do, your little brother 
Hector never can be saved.’ 

Hilda did not much like the idea of making so perilous a journey 
as this promised to be, without even the cat to go with her; but, 
since it was for Hector’s sake, she never dreamed of refusing: only 
she made up her mind on no account to sit down, no matter what 
happened. She bade Tom farewell, therefore, and walked off. 

She had not gone far when she met an Air Spirit, carrying its 
nose in the air, as, of course, all Air Spirits do. 

‘Can you tell me which star the Queen sits in ?’ Hilda asked. 

‘What do you want of the Queen?’ inquired the Air Spirit, 
superciliously. 
si : I want to ask her where the Diamond Waterdrop is,’ answered 
ilda. 


‘You will never get on in this country unless you carry your 
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nose more in the air than you do,’ observed the Air Spirit. ‘ As for 
her Majesty, she sits in the large star up yonder, with the white ray. 
Mind you don’t break your neck. Ta-ta!’ 

Hilda went onward very disconsolately. As to carrying her nose 
in the air, she had never in her life felt less inclined to do such a 
thing. By and by she came to the spot where the white ray of light 
from the Queen’s star touched the solid air. A number of Air 
Spirits were walking up and down it like so many tight-rope dancers. 

‘Look at that absurd child!’ they said to one another. ‘See 
how she hangs her head! Why doesn’t she put on airs? She will 
never come to anything!’ 

Hilda began to climb up the long white ray; and though at first 
she was very much frightened, by degrees she gained courage, and at 
last she was able to walk along tolerably fast. But it was a long 
distance to the top, and by the time she got there she was almost 
ready to drop with fatigue. 

The star, when she entered it, was a glorious place indeed; and 
the Queen of the Air Spirits was dazzlingly beautiful, though Hilda 
fancied that she looked upon her rather haughtily. She was seated 
upon a throne of fretted sunshine ; and as soon as Hilda was within 
hearing, she said, 

‘I have been expecting you. You have come a long way, and you 
look very tired. Come here and sit down.’ 

‘No, your Majesty, replied Hilda faintly, ‘I have no time to 
sit down, or to stay. I have come to ask. you for the Diamond 
Waterdrop.’ 

‘For the Diamond Waterdrop, indeed!’ exclaimed the Queen, 
laughing. ‘ And pray, what made you suppose that you would find 
the Diamond Waterdrop here? However, sit down here beside me, 
and let us talk about it. Such a question as you ask cannot be 
answered in a moment.’ 

But Hilda shook her head. 

‘Listen to me, my dear Princess, said the Queen again, more 
courteously than she had yet spoken ; ‘I know that you like to have 
everything your own way; and, as you are perhaps aware, there is no 
one who can have things so entirely her own way as can the Queen of 
the Air Spirits. Now, Princess Hilda, if you will sit down here on 
my throne, I will let you be Queen of the Air Spirits instead of me. 
You shall have everything your own way, and you shall put on as 
many airs as you please. Come!’ 

When Hilda heard this, she certainly felt for a moment very 
much tempted to do as the Queen asked her. But the next moment 
the thought came to her of her poor little brother Hector, standing 
in the hundred-and-first corner of Rumpty-Dudget’s tower, with his 
face to the wall and his hands behind his back. So she answered, 
with tears in her eyes, 

* Oh, Queen of the Air Spirits, I am so sorry for my little brother 
that I do not any longer care to have everything my own way, or to 
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put on airs, or to do anything except find the Diamond Waterdrop, 
so that Hector may be saved. Can you tell me where it is?’ 

But the Queen shook her beautiful head and frowned. 

‘IT have no Diamond Waterdrop,’ said she. ‘ Ask yourself where 
it is!’ 

Then poor Hilda felt as if her heart would break, and she 
sobbed out, 

‘Oh, what shall I do to save my poor little brother ? ’ 

There was no answer, and Hilda turned away. But, as she did 
so, the Queen suddenly said, 

‘I see the Diamond Waterdrop now, Hilda!’ 

‘Oh, where ?’ cried Hilda, turning again eagerly. 

The Queen was smiling upon her now, with a very kind ex- 
pression. 

‘It is on your own cheek !’ said she. 

Hilda was so bewildered that, at first, she could only gaze at the 
Queen without moving or speaking. 

‘Yes,’ the Queen continued, in a gentle tone, ‘you might have 
searched through all the kingdoms of the earth and air, and yet 
never have found that precious Diamond, had you not loved your 
brother Hector more than you loved to be Queen. That tear upon 
your cheek, Hilda, which you shed for love of him, is the Diamond 
Waterdrop that you have sought. Keep it in this crystal phial; be 
prudent, patient and resolute, and sooner or later Hector will be 
free.’ 

As the Queen spoke, she held out a small crystal phial, and the 
tear from Hilda’s cheek fell into it. Then the Queen hung the phial 
about Hilda’s neck by a chain of moon-sparkles, and kissed her 
tenderly, and bade her farewell. And away went Hilda, light of foot, 
for the weariness had left her. But as she went, she kept fancying 
that she had somewhere heard a voice like this Queen’s before; but 
where or when she could not tell. 

She now reached the solid air again, and hastening her steps, she 
presently arrived at the harbour in which the cloud was anchored: 
and there she found Tom the Cat awaiting her. He got up and 
stretched himself as she approached; and when he saw the crystal 
phial hanging at her neck by its chain of moon-sparkles, he said, 

*So far all has gone well. But the hardest part is yet to come; 
we have to find the Golden Ivy-seed. There is no time to be lost, so 
jump on my back, and let us be off!’ 

With that, he curved his back, Hilda put her arms round his 
neck and nestled down in the soft white fur, and Tom gave a great 
leap off the edge of the cloud, and away! down they went through 
the empty air like a live snowball, and it seemed to Hilda that they 
never would have done falling. At length, however, they alighted 
safely on the top of a haystack, and the next moment they were 
standing in the hayfield. 
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Cuarter VI, 
THE KING OF TIE GNOMES. 


Just beside the haystack was a field-mouse’s hole, or what looked like 
one ; and something that looked like a little brown mouse, but which 
might have been something else for all Hilda could tell, was sitting 
at the entrance of it. But when it saw the cat, it rose up on its 
little hind legs, turned a complete summersault, and then darted away 
down the hole, and Hilda noticed that it had no tail. 

‘ What a curious mouse!’ she said to Tom. 

‘It was a gnome,’ he replied: ‘ they are often mistaken for mice 
when they appear on the surface of the ground.’ 

‘Where has he gone to?’ inquired Hilda. 

‘Down to the centre of the earth, to be sure,’ said Tom, ‘to tell 
the others that we are coming.’ 

‘But we can never get into such a little hole as that,’ Hilda said. 

‘Get on my back, and hold fast!’ was all Tom’s answer: and 
when Hilda had nestled down in his soft white fur and clasped her 
arms round his neck, he began scratching at the hole with both his 
fore-paws, and throwing up the dirt in a mighty heap behind; till 
in a wonderfully short time a large passage was made, opening to- 
wards the centre of the earth. 

‘Hold fast!’ said Tom again, and into the passage they went. 

If it had not been for the cat’s eyes, which shone like two yellow 
carriage-lamps, they might more than once have missed their way, 
for it was as dark as pitch during the first part of the journey. 
Hilda, as she clung close to the cat’s back, could see that they were 
passing rapidly through what seemed to be a series of caves, one 
opening into another, and growing always higher and broader as they 
went on. At first the air felt damp and cold; but as they sped 
onwards it grew warmer and drier; and now the wall of the caverns 
began to throw back gleams of many-coloured light, as if from 
gigantic jewels sticking there; and presently the light increased, 
without seeming to come from anywhere in particular; and the great 
vault overhead seemed to soar aloft, until only a misty brightness 
was visible, like the sky at sunset-time, when it is feathered with 
gorgeous clouds. It was a new and marvellous country, with gold 
and silver filagree instead of foliage, and fields of emerald, and rivers 
of sapphires, and distant mountains of amethyst. By-and-by the 
cat came to two lofty pillars of plain white alabaster, and there he 
stopped. 

* Now, Hilda,’ he said, ‘you must go the rest of the way alone. 
Pass between those pillars, and then you will be in the kingdom of 
the Gnomes. Ask the first Gnome you meet to show you the place 
where the King ploughs; and when you have found him, ask him 
where the Golden Ivy-seed is. But be very careful to do everything 
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that he bids you, no matter how strange or disagreeable it may be; 
for, if you disobey him, your brother Hector cannot be saved.’ 

Though Hilda did not much like the idea of going on through 
this strange land all by herself, still, since it was for Hector’s sake, 
she never dreamed of refusing: only she made up her mind to do 
everything the King bade her, whatever happened. So off she 
started, and after passing between the alabaster pillars, she came to a 
road on which the gold dust lay an inch thick; for it seldom rains 
in the centre of the earth. Pretty soon she met a little brown 
Gnome, running along on all fours, and turning summersaults, as all 
Gnomes do. 

‘ Will you show me the place where the King ploughs?’ asked 
Hilda. 

‘What do you want of him?’ asked the Gnome. 

‘I want to ask him to tell me where the Golden Ivy-seed is, 
Hilda replied. 

‘ He ploughs in the emerald field on the other side of the moun- 
tain of amethyst,’ said the Gnome; ‘but unless you can go on all 
fours and turn summersaults better than you seem able to do, you 
will never get in this country.’ 

But Hilda had never walked on all fours, much less turned 
summersaults, since she was a baby a year old; so she trudged along 
the dusty golden road just as she was, and all the Gnomes who met 
her threw summersaults and said, 

‘See how upright she walks! She will never come to anything!’ 

The road was very long, the amethyst mountain was very far 
away, and Hilda was very tired by the time she arrived at the 
emerald field. But there was the field at last, and there was the 
King of the Gnomes on all fours in the midst of it. He was a 
strange little being, with piercing black eyes, immensely broad 
shoulders, and a beard of white asbestos woven together like a 
woman’s braid. As soon as he caught sight of Hilda, he shouted 
out to her, 

‘Get down on all fours this instant! How dare you come into 
my kingdom walking upright ?’ 

Hilda was a good deal frightened at the way the King spoke; 
but she answered resolutely, ‘ Your Majesty, I walked upright because 
there was no time to lose,and I have come to ask you for the Golden 
Ivy-seed.’ 

‘The Golden Ivy-seed, forsooth!’ exclaimed the King, with a 
deep laugh. ‘What made you suppose, I should like to know, that 
there was any Golden Ivy-seed to be got here? The Golden Ivy- 
seed is not given to people with stiff necks, I can assure you; so get 
down on all fours at once, or else go about your business !’ 

Then Hilda remembered what Tom the Cat had told her, and 
down she dropped on all fours without a word. 

* Now, listen to me,’ said the King sternly. ‘I shall harness you 
to that plough in the place of my horses, and you must drag it up 
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and down over this field until the whole of it is ploughed, while I 
follow behind with the whip. Hitch yourself on to the shaft imme- 
diately! Come!’ 

When Hilda heard this command, it seemed to her at first as if 
it was impossible that she could obey it. For she was weary with 
her long journey along the golden road and over the mountain of 
amethyst, and the King’s plough looked very heavy, and his whip 
very long ; and, besides, she thought it was much beneath the dignity 
of a princess such as she was to be driven on all fours through a 
ploughed field. But the next moment the thought came te her of 
her poor little brother Hector, standing in the hundred-and-first 
corner of Rumpty-Dudget’s tower, with his face to the wall and his 
hands behind his back. So she said humbly, 

‘Oh, King of the Gnomes! I am so sorry for my brother Hector, 
that for his sake I will do as you bid me, in the hope that afterwards 
you will tell me where the Golden Ivy-seed is to be found, so that 
Hector may be saved from Rumpty-Dudget’s tower.’ 

The King made no reply whatever, but he harnessed Hilda to the 
plough, and she dragged it back and forth across the emerald field 
until the whole of it was ploughed, while the King followed behind 
with the whip. At last he unharnessed her. 

‘Now begone about your business!’ he said roughly. 

* But you have not told me where the Golden Ivy-seed is,’ said 
Hilda, with a piteous throb in her heart. , 

‘I have no Golden Ivy-seed!’ returned the King, with his deep 
laugh. ‘Why don’t you ask yourself where it is?’ 

At this poor Hilda’s heart felt as if it were broken, and she sank 
down on the ground and sobbed out, 

‘Oh! what shall I do to save my little brother ?’ 

But hereupon the King of the Gnomes smiled upon her, and he 
said, in a gentler voice than he had yet used, 

‘Put your hand to your heart, Hilda, and see what you find 
there.’ 

Hilda did not understand what he meant; but she had by this 
time got so used to obeying him, that she put her hand to her heart, 
and felt something fall into the palm of her hand; and when in 
astonishment she looked at it, behold, it was a tiny golden seed. 

‘Yes, said the King kindly,‘ you might have searched through 
all the kingdoms of the earth and air, and yet never have found that 
precious seed, had not your heart been broken like this field, with love 
of your brother Hector. Keep the Golden Ivy-seed in this hollow 
pearl; be humble, patient and gentle, and sooner or later Hector will 
be free.’ 

As he said these words, he fastened the pearl to her girdle with a 
jewelled clasp, and kissed her on the forehead and bade her farewell. 
And as Hilda trudged back along the golden road and over the moun- 
tain of amethyst, she kept thinking that somewhere she had heard a 
voice like this King’s before; but where or when she could not tell. 
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In course of time she arrived at the alabaster pillars, and passing 
out between them, she found Tom the Cat awaiting her. He got up 
and stretched himself as she approached, and when he saw the hollow 
pearl at her girdle he said, 

‘So far all has gone well. But now we must see whether or not 
Harold has kept the enchanted fire going. There is no time to be 
lost ; so jump on my back and hold fast, and let us be off.’ 

With that, he curved his back; Hilda clasped her arms round his 
neck as before, and away they went, through the gleaming caverns, 
and up the sombre passages, and through the cold damp tunnels, until 
at last out they popped beside the haystack in the field; and after 
they had come out, the little brown creature which had been sitting 
waiting at the entrance, threw a summersault into the great pit and 
disappeared. And immediately the whole heap of earth which Tom 
had dug up fell back into its place, and nothing was left but a small 
round crevice in the ground, like a field-mouse’s hole. 


Cuaprer VII. 
THE ENCHANTED FIRE. 


Now Harold—after he had seen Hilda and the cat vanish up the 
trunk of the tall pine tree—had sat himself down rather disconsolately 
beside the fire, which was blazing away famously, yellow, red and 
blue. He rested his back against the trunk of the tree, and fixed 
his eyes upon the fire; it made a slight rustling and crackling noise 
as it burned. There was also another noise, but that did not come 
from the fire; it was a chopping noise, sounding far away in the 
forest, and Harold knew that it was Rumpty-Dudget cutting down 
the trees. Each time he heard this sound it seemed to be a little 
nearer. Then he would wonder to himself what he should do if 
Rumpty-Dudget were suddenly to appear. He must not, at all events, 
let the fire go out; and every once in a while he took a faggot from 
the pile that he and Hilda had heaped up, and put it in the leaping 
flame; but he was very careful to avoid stepping outside the circle 
which Tom the Cat had drawn with the tip of his tail. 

In this manner a very long time passed away, and Harold, who 
had never sat up so late before in his life, began to get uncommonly 
sleepy. But still Hilda and Tom did not return; and Harold knew 
that, if he were to lie down and take a nap, the enchanted fire might 
go out before he waked up again ; and, as Tom had warned him, once 
out it could never be rekindled. Moreover, Rumpty-Dudget would 
then be able to steal the fire-blackened logs, and blacken poor Hector’s 
face all over with them, so that he never could be saved. Therefore 
Harold kept himself awake, partly by sitting on a pine-needle which 
he had found stuck in the moss cushion, and partly by putting fresh 
faggots into the flame, which went on burning blue, yellow and red. 
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But another very long time passed away, and the sound of Rumpty- 
Dudget’s axe sounded nearer, and the forest was dark and full of 
mystery, and there was no sign yet of Hilda and the cat. ‘I never 
knew before,’ said Harold to himself, ‘ that a night was so much longer 
than a day. I always thought they were a great deal shorter. But 
then, I have no Fairy Aunt now, to come and whisper pleasant stories 
into my ear. Heigho! well, I suppose I must put on another faggot.’ 
And he got up to fetch one. 

Much to his consternation, however, he found that there was now 
only a single faggot left of all those that he and Hilda had gathered 
together. 

He was really frightened at this, and knew not what to do; for 
this last faggot would soon be burnt up, and then what was to be done 
to keep the enchanted fire going? He made a careful search inside the 
ring, and satisfied himself that there was not so much as another 
chip to be found there; and Tom had told him that if he went out- 
side the ring all would be lost. 

However, the last faggot was not gone yet, and in order to make 
it last as long as possible, Harold took it apart and put only one stick 
at a time on the fires but it was alarming to see how quickly the 
flame ate up one after another, and seemed hungrier thanever. After 
a while all but the last stick was gone. A little while more, and that 
had to be put in too. And then Prince Harold sat down quite in 
despair, and cried with all his might. He was at the end of every- 
thing, and at his wits’ end too. 

At that moment he heard a voice calling to him; and looking up 
he saw an odd little man standing just outside the circle, carrying a 
great bundle of faggots on his shoulder. Harold’s eyes were so full 
of tears that he did not see that this odd little man was Rumpty- 
Dudget himself; or else (what is quite as likely) the dwarf had some 
spell by means of which he could make himself appear different from 
what he was. 

‘What are you crying for, my poor dear little boy?’ asked 
Rumpty-Dudget of Prince Harold, in his most coaxing voice. 

‘ Because I have used up all my faggots,’ he answered. 

‘Used them all up? But surely there are plenty more in the 
forest, where those came from?’ the dwarf answered in pretended 
surprise. ‘Besides, what harm if the fire does go out? It isn’t a 
cold night, and the moon will be up presently.’ 

‘But if the fire goes out,’ said Harold, ‘my poor little brother 
Hector cannot be saved.’ 

* Oh, that is the trouble, is it ?’ exclaimed the dwarf. ‘ Well now, 
it is lucky I happened to come along this way ; you could not have met 
with a better adviser than Iam. For I know all about this Rumpty- 
Dudget, with whom your brother Hector is staying ; and I saw Hector 
myself not an hour ago.’ 

‘Oh, did you?’ cried Harold, in great excitement. 

‘To be sure I did; and very well he looked, I can tell you! He 
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has done nothing but eat sugar-candy and blow on a tin whistle ever 
since he went there; and he says he wants nothing better than to 
stay with Rumpty-Dudget all his life. And, by the way, he asked 
me to tell you if I saw you that he hoped you and your sister would 
come and join; for that Rumpty-Dudget is the pleasantest fellow in 
the world, and not at all like what you had been made to believe him.’ 

‘Oh-h!’ exclaimed Harold, staring at Rumpty-Dudget with wide 
open eyes. ‘I don’t see how that can be true. Who are you?’ 

‘A friend, replied Rumpty-Dudget. ‘And to prove it I have 
brought over this bundle of faggots; and when these are used up I 
will get you some more.’ 

‘Oh, thank you very much!’ exclaimed Harold, jumping for joy, 
and going as near to the inside edge of the circle as he could. 
“Give them to me quick! for there is no time to be lost ; the fire is 
just going out.’ 

‘I can’t bring them inside the circle, said the dwarf, suddenly 
putting the bundle on the ground, and pretending to be very much 
exhausted. ‘I have carried them already all the way from the further 
side of the forest, and that is far enough. Surely you can come the 
rest of the way for them yourself.’ 

‘ But I must not come outside the circle, you know,’ said Harold, 
dancing up and down with impatience. 

‘Why not?’ 

* Because Tom the Cat said that, if I did, all would go wrong.’ 

‘Pshaw! what should a cat know about a thing like this?’ 
demanded the dwarf, very scornfully. ‘At all events, your fire will 
burn less than a minute longer; and you know what will happen 
when it goes out !’ 

At that, Harold became almost beside himself with anxiety and 
bewilderment, and what to do he could not tell. But at last he 
thought that anything would be better than to let the fire go out; 
so he put one foot outside the circle, and stretched forth his hand for 
the faggots. 

‘ Just the least bit further!’ said the dwarf coaxingly. ‘ I would 
save you the trouble if I could; but I am really too tired to stir,’ 

Harold saw that by stretching about six inches further, he could 
reach a faggot. But, in order to stretch six inches, he would be 
obliged to put the other foot outside the circle. ‘ After all, what: can 
it matter?’ he thought.’ And the next moment there he was, 
outside ! 

Immediately, with a loud laugh, the dwarf flung away the faggots 
far into the depths of the forest; and rushing into the circle, he 
began to stamp out with his feet what was left of the enchanted 
fire. 

Then Harold recognised Rumpty-Dudget for the first time, for 
the spell was off him. And Harold remembered what Tom the Cat 
had suid, and he leaped back into the circle, and as the last bit of 
flame flickered at the end of the stick, he laid himself down upon it. 
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Whereupon Rumpty-Dudget gave a hoarse cry and vanished; and 
the enchanted fire blazed up famously, red, blue and yellow, with 
poor Harold in the midst of it. 


Caarter VIII. 
THE GOLDEN IVY. 


Now, or never, it was the time for Hilda and the cat to come 
back. And, sure enough, at this very instant, there was a sound like 
the whistling of a blast of wind through the forest, and a hurrying 
and a skurrying, and behold! there was Tom the Cat with Hilda on 
his back. 

Tom said nothing, but he sprang into the circle, and without 
losing an instant he dug a little hole in the ground with his fore 
paws, throwing up the dirt in a heap behind him. When it was 
finished he said, 

‘Open the hollow pearl, Hilda, and put the Golden Ivy-seed in 
this hole ; and make haste, for Harold is burning for Hector’s sake !” 

So Hilda made haste to open the hollow pearl, and to put the 
Golden Ivy-seed in the hole ; and the cat spread the earth over it, 
and then said, 

‘Now take the crystal phial, Hilda, and pour half the Diamond 
Waterdrop upon the place where the seed is planted, and the other 
half upon the enchanted fire: and make haste, for Harold is burning 
for Hector’s sake!’ 

So Hilda made haste, and did what the cat had told her to do. 

When the half of the Diamond Waterdrop fell upon the fire in 
which Harold had all this while been burning, the fire was imme- 
diately put out. And there lay Harold, alive and well, amidst the 
embers ; but the black spot upon his nose was all burned away, and 
his hair and eyes, which had until then been brown, were now quite 
. black. 

So up he jumped, and he and Hilda kissed each other heartily, 
for they felt as if they had been separated for a long time. 

‘What has become of the black spot on your forehead, Hilda ?* 
asked Harold. ‘It is not there any more.’ 

‘ Ah!’ said Tom, ‘ that disappeared when the King of the Gnomes 
kissed her. But now make yourselves ready, children ; for we are 
going to take a ride to Rumpty-Dudget’s tower !’ 

On hearing this, the young prince and princess were greatly sur- 
prised, and looked about for the carriage in which they were to ride. 

But behold! the Golden Ivy-seed, watered with the Diamond 
Waterdrop, was already growing and sprouting with marvellous 
vigour and rapidity. A strong stem, with leaves of glistening gold, 
has pushed itself out of the earth, and was creeping along the ground 
towards Rumpty-Dudget’s tower—hardly creeping, either, for it 
moved faster than a man could run. The cat helped Hilda and 
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Harold to a seat on two of the largest leaves, while he himself clung 
to the stem ; and so away they went through the forest merrily. As 
they advanced, the heavy grey cloud which had overcast all the 
heavens since Rumpty-Dudget’s rule began was rolled back like a 
mighty scroll; and the pure sky, lit up with the fresh sunshine of 
the early dawn, smiled above the mysterious forest. Then the forest, 
too, awoke to life and joyousness; the birds sang in the branches, 
and fragrant flowers, sparkling with dew, glowed in the happy glades 
with mingled tints of white, blue and red. So on they went, carry- 
ing with them the freshness and perfume of the morning and of 
spring; and in a wonderfully short time the Golden Ivy had brought 
them to the gates of Rumpty-Dudget’s tower. 

‘Jump down now,’ said Tom, ‘and leave the Golden Ivy to do 
the rest.’ 

Down they all jumped accordingly, and stood at one side, near 
the castle gates. But the Golden Ivy kept on, and threw itself across 
the moat, and clambered over the portcullis, and forced its way into 
the courtyard, and writhed along the passages and up the staircases,. 
until (in less time than it takes to write about it) the Ivy had 
reached the room with the hundred and one corners. In the midst 
of this room stood Rumpty-Dudget, having fled to it for safety; for- 
it was defended by enchantments which only the Golden Ivy could 
have overcome. There he stood, trembling in his shoes, as well he 
might; and in all the corners round about, with their faces to the 
wall and their hands behind their backs, stood the poor little children 
that Rumpty-Dudget had caught. 

But they were not to stand there much longer, for Rumpty- 
Dudget’s hour had come! He tried to run away, but the terrible 
Golden Ivy ran after him, and caught him, and bound down his 
arms, and tied together his legs, and clutched him around the throat, 
and squeezed him round the body, and fastened its coils upon him 
tighter and tighter, until all the mischief was squeezed out of him. 
But, since Rumpty-Dudget was entirely made of mischief, when all 
the mischief was squeezed out of him, of course there was no Rumpty- 
Dudget left—no, not so much as one of his shoe-buckles ! 

And when Rumpty-Dudget had ceased to exist, of course all the 
children who had been made prisoners by his spells became free, and 
they came racing and shouting out of the grey tower, with little 
Prince Hector at their head. But when Hector saw his brother and 
sister, and they saw him, they all three set up a cry of joy, and ran 
together and hugged and kissed each other heartily ; for they felt’ as 
if they had been parted for a very long time. 

At last Hilda said, ‘Why, Hector, what has become of the black 
spot that used to be on your chin? It is not there any more.’ 

‘It got rubbed off against the wall of the room with the hundred 
and one corners,’ replied Hector demurely. 

At that they all three laughed; but Hilda, at least, had tears in 
her eyes. 
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‘And look at his hair and eyes!’ exclaimed Harold; ‘ they are 
brown now, instead of black as they used to be. What is the reason 
of that?’ 

‘It is the touch of the Golden Ivy,’ said a voice behind them, 
which Hilda fancied she had heard somewhere before. 

The three children looked round, and saw a lady standing beside 
them, dazzlingly beautiful, with a crown on her head and a smile in 
her eyes. They all knew her at once, though they had never seen 
her before except in their dreams. It was their Fairy Aunt. 

‘But you look very much like the Queen our mother,’ said 
Hilda. 

‘ And do I look like anyone besides her?’ asked the lady, with a 
smile. 

‘Yes, you are like the Queen of the Air Spirits!’ exclaimed 
Hilda ; ‘ though you don’t look so haughty as she did at first.’ 

‘Anyone else?’ asked the lady again, speaking in a very gruff 
tone, and drawing her eyebrows together. 

‘Dear me! that is the way the King of the Gnomes talked,’ said 
Hilda, clasping her hands. ‘ Surely you couldn’t have been him ?’ 

‘ Yes, my darlings,’ said the lady, sitting down and drawing the 
three children to her lap. *I am the Queen, your mother; though, 
by Rumpty-Dudget’s spells, I was obliged to leave you, and to be seen 
by you only in your dreams at night. And I was what seemed to you 
the Queen of the Air Spirits, Hilda, and the King of the Gnomes as 
well; because love shows itself in many forms, and works for you 
above and beneath, and both while you wake and while you sleep; 
but it is always the same love in the end, and if you love one another 
you will find it out at last.’ 

‘ After all,’ said Hilda thoughtfully, ‘I love you best as our own 
mamma. And you will always be our mamma, and be with us now, 
won't you?’ 

‘Yes, my darlings,’ answered the Queen, giving them all a hug 
and a kiss: ‘there will be no more changes or partings, for Rumpty- 
Dudget and his tower are gone, and we are free.’ 

* But where is Tom the Cat ?’ cried Hector, all of a sudden, look- 
ing this way and that; ‘we can never be happy anywhere without 
him !’ 

‘Oh, Tom has done his work, and we shall not see him any 
vmore,’ said the Queen, shaking her head mysteriously. 

But at this all the children looked ready to cry. 

* Well, then, you shall have one more look at him,’ said the Queen. 
She wore on her shoulders a long hooded mantle of the finest white 
fur. By asudden movement she drew this mantle round her, and 
pulled the hood over her head and face ; and behold! there sat Tom 
the Cat, looking as natural as possible, only that between the folds of 
the fur the children could see their mother’s eyes laughing. 

‘I have often looked out at you so before now,’ she said, as she 
threw back the hood and mantle ; ‘and you would have seen me as 
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plainly as you do now, but that the spell prevented you. So, you 
see, we shall take what was really Tom the Cat along with us, 
after all.’ 

‘ Where are we going?’ Harold asked. 

‘To our home in Fairyland,’ answered the Queen. 

‘ And are we never coming back here any more?’ asked Hilda, 
glad to go, and yet with almost a sigh. 

‘ No, we shall never see this land again,’ the Queen replied. ¢ It 
was beautiful, but all its beauty lives again in the land whither we 
go. And there are no Rumpty-Dudgets in that land, and no grey 
towers full of corners, and no prickly hedges, nor winds from the 
north. And all the stars of the air and jewels of the earth are in 
that land, only more glorious and splendid than those that Hilda 
saw. But why should I tell you about it, when you are going to see 
it all for yourselves this very day? Are you ready ?’ 

* Yes!” said all the children together. 

Then she folded her arms about them, and they clung to her neck, 
and so they seemed to rise aloft in the warm air, and float towards 
the south. Far beneath them lay the tops of the tallest trees; but 
the children felt no fear. For they were going to their home in 
Fairyland ; and they are all three living there, with the Queen their 
mother, to this very day. 

But Hilda’s hair is golden still, and her eyes are blue. 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
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Aw HistoricAL Love Matcn. 


T the Court of Henry VIII. there lived the sister of the King, a 
young girl of some seventeen years, and a universal favourite. 
Though slightly short for a Tudor, the Princess Mary is described by 
contemporaries as the greatest beauty of her day. ‘ This last Sunday 
in Lent,’ writes an unknown correspondent to Margaret of Savoy, the 
clever daughter of the bankrupt Emperor Maximilian, ‘ the man of 
few pence,’ as he was called, ‘1 saw the Princess Mary dressed in the 
Milanese fashion; and I think never man saw a more beautiful crea- 
ture, or one possessed of so much grace and sweetness.’ Similar 
testimony is borne by Gerard de Pleine, President of the Council of 
the Prince of Castile. ‘I would not write to you about the Princess,’ 
he says to Margaret, ‘ until I had seen her severaltimes. I assure you 
that she is one of the most beautiful young women in the world. 
I think I never saw a more charming creature. She is very graceful. 
Her deportment in dancing and in conversation is as pleasing as you 
could desire. There is nothing gloomy or melancholy about her. I 
am certain if you had seen her you would never rest until you had 
her over. I assure you she has been well educated.’ So charming a 
specimen of her sex was not allowed to remain long in the cold 
shade of spinsterhood. Scarcely had Mary passed the boundary when 
the girl bids farewell to the child, than she had been betrothed to 
Prince Charles, afterwards the famous Charles V. ‘The sister of the 
King of England, writes Peter Martyr, ‘ was betrothed to Prince Charles 
on condition that he should marry her when he had passed the age 
of fourteen.’ In spite of the boyishness of her fiancé Mary appears 
then to have been far from averse to her future husband. ‘ It is cer- 
tain, from everything I hear,’ says De Pleine, ‘that she is much 
attached to the prince, of whom she has a very bad picture. And 
never a day passes that she does not express a wish to see him, “ plus 
de dix fois, comme Il’on m’aaffirmé.” I had imagined that she would 
have been very tall, but she is of middling height, and, as I think, a 
much better match in age and person for the Prince than I had 
heard or could have believed before I saw her.’ The love, however, 
if it ever existed, was all on one side. Charles was a delicate, sickly 
lad, and already showed signs of the cold calculating disposition 
which afterwards characterised him. He was unlike all other boys. 
In an age when skill in all athletic exercises was considered part of 
the education of a gentleman, Charles took little interest in active 
sports, and only saved himself in the eyes of the Emperor Maximilian 
from being considered a bastard by occasionally going out hunting. 
His mother’s insanity had apparently cast its shadow over him, and 
caused his disposition to be singularly sedate and melancholy. A lad 
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in years, he was already a man. He attended closely to his studies ; 
he watched, with the precocity of one whose mind has developed at 
the expense of the body, the details of public business; he never 
broke out into any of the escapades of youth, and severely took his 
attendants to task if they failed to follow his rigid example ; he was 
always taciturn and absorbed in thought, and his reflections were 
seldom occupied with matters which did not tend to advance his 
own interests. At the age of fifteen, it is said, he was his own 
prime minister, and got out of bed at midnight to reply to the 
despatches of his ambassadors. Neither the Prince nor those who 
advised him were inclined to hasten the marriage. Charles was 
already of the age required, but it was not considered advisable, 
owing to his feeble constitution, for him to enter at present into 
the state of matrimony. His council, fearful that their authority 
would be undermined by the alliance with England, did all in 
their power to fence off the evil day. Both Maximilian and 
Ferdinand were doubtful as to the wisdom of the engagement 
with Mary; they had recently entered into a secret alliance with 
France, and one of the articles of the new treaty was the union 
of the Prince of Castile with a French princess; hence, not being 
off with the old love before they were on with the new, they pur- 
sued a course vacillating and disingenuous. Wolsey, with his eyes 
intent upon events across the Channel, was of opinion that the in- 
terests of England could be better served than by a union with 
the Low Countries. The handsome Mary was consoling herself at 
Windsor for all this postponement by flirting with Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, the most splendid subject of his day; whilst the 
boy-prince was far more occupied with his dreams of future power 
and wealth, than with the English beauty to whom his hand had been 
pledged. Henry VIII. was the only one anxious to see the contract 
fulfilled. 

And now, whilst delays and excuses were waiting upon this ill- 
starred betrothal, an event occurred which was to turn the current of 
the past intrigues into another channel. Louis XII. of France be- 
came a widower, and scarcely had the body of Anne of Britanny been 
consigned to the tomb, than Wolsey was busy with his schemes for 
effecting an alliance between England and France. Negotiations 
were entered into between the astute prelate and the Duke of Longue- 
ville, who, since his captivity in England, after the Battle of Spurs, 
had lived much in the society of the Court, and had written to his 
master in glowing terms of the beauty of Mary. The matter was 
kept, on its first being broached, a profound secret. Henry gave his 
assent to the scheme. Lewis, though old enough to be Mary’s father, 
was charmed with all he had heard of the princess, and soon became 
a far more ardent lover than the calculating boy of Castile. ‘ Le bon 
vielliard, writes a correspondent to Margaret of Savoy, with the 
coarse frankness of his age, ‘ veult avoir la jeune garce, pour essayer 
sil pourra encoires avoir ung fils.’ Whether pressure was put upon 
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Mary to obtain her consent to the claims of this new suitor we know 
not. She may have thought that between a sickly boy of fourteen 
and a feeble man of fifty there was little to choose; what however 
chiefly induced her to accept the hand of the more elderly of her two 
lovers was the promise made to her by Henry, that if she would only 
comply with his wishes in this instance, on the next occasion of the 
kind she should be at liberty to act as she pleased. From what 
afterwards transpired, there can be no doubt that Mary at this time 
was deeply enamoured of the handsome Suffolk, and since she must 
bestow her hand either upon Charles or Lewis, the most welcome 
husband was the one from whom she would the most speedily be re- 
leased. The Prince of Spain, though a delicate lad, might yet con- 
tinue to live many years; whilst Lewis, ill and worn out, could not 
be expected to remain much longer upon the throne. Accordingly 
Mary listened to the wishes of her brother, and agreed to become 
Queen of France. She wrote politely to Lewis that ‘ for the honour 
which it has pleased you to do to me, I hold myself ever indebted 
and obliged to you, and thank you as cordially as I can,’ and that 
she had ‘ the very singular desire’ to see him and to be in his com- 
pany. At the royal manor of Wanstead, in the presence of a large 
company, she signed a public declaration of her engagement to the 
most Christian King, and appointed Charles, Earl of Worcester, to 
act as her proxy in France. She was conducted across the Channel 
by a splendid retinue, and met Lewis at Abbeville. The marriage took 
place early in October, and the beauty of the young Queen—a 
beauty, as Peter Martyr remarks, without the adventitious aids of 
art—soon won the hearts of her new subjects. 


Noble dame, bien soit venue en France: 
Par toi vivons en plaisir et en joye, 
Francoys, Angloys, vivent a leur plaisance ; 
Louange 4 Dieu du bien qu’il nous envoye ! 


The alliance dazzled all Europe, and it seemed as if the policy of 
Wolsey were to be crowned with success. The most cordial feelings 
subsisted between the two nations—Englishmen crowded the recep- 
tion rooms at Versailles, Frenchmen were made welcome at Windsor 
and Whitehall ; the once rival monarchs were now bosom friends, and 
there was nothing that Lewis would decline to perform for his ‘ deare 
brother.’ From a second-rate kingdom under the dictation of Fer- 
dinand of Aragon, England had at once risen to the highest rank in 
the family of nations. The vanity of the hour had silenced the 
dictates of the heart, and Mary, not yet accustomed to the lofty 
station of a queen, was an amused observer at tournaments and 
pageants, delighting in wearing her magnificent jewellery and her 
‘gowns after the French fashion,’ her ‘ gowns after Milan fashion,’ 
her * gowns after the English fashion ;’ her bonnets, esquillettes, and 
manteaux and hoods. All was bright and merry and prosperous ; but 
only for a brief period. Then the end came, and the schemes that 
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man had planned were dashed to the ground, at the very moment 
when the blossom was so full of promise. Lewis, after a brief period 
of some eighty days’ domestic felicity, was suddenly called to his rest, 
and the English alliance was at an end. 

A new order of things was ushered in. Instead of the valetudi- 
narian Lewis, there was now seated on the throne of France a young 
ambitious sovereign, eager for conquest and ready to plunge all 
Europe into war. England had much to fear. She had made an 
enemy of Francis of Valois by imperilling his succession through the 
marriage between Mary and Lewis. She had offended Prince Charles 
by cavalierly repudiating his betrothal. She had been intriguing 
against Ferdinand to obtain Castile. The old Emperor was still her 
ally, but Maximilian was ever ready to sell himself to those who paid 
him best, and could not be trusted. ‘ War,’ writes Mr. Brewer,' * glomed 
in all directions and in all forms. Who was to ride the storm and 
manage the elements? That was the question which every man 
asked, and each one answered in his own way. And yet it might 
have been so different! Had Lewis but lived a little longer, had his 
widow but given birth toa son, had the designs of man not been foiled 
by the will of God, the policy of Wolsey might have been, instead of 
the triumph of an hour, one so lasting and enduring as to be inse- 
parable from the annals of French history. To indulge in vain regrets 
was, however, now useless. The first step to be taken was to congra- 
tulate the French King on his accession, and to humour him, so that 
he might deal handsomely with the young Queen-Dowager. At the 
head of an imposing embassy the Duke of Suffolk was introduced to 
Francis at Noyon. His reception was most cordial, Francis inquired 
affectionately after the health of Henry and Catharine, and expressed 
his gratification at this renewal of the friendship between the two 
countries. According to the tedious etiquette on such occasions, 
West, afterwards Bishop of Ely, delivered a long Latin oration on 
the virtues and qualities of a good ruler, and concluded with the 
hope that the future conduct of the King of France would be in 
harmony with the promises he had made when Duke of Angouléme. 
In reply Francis thanked the deputation for their good wishes, and 
alluded in becoming terms to the death of his predecessor. They 
had good reason to be sorry, he said with courteous hypocrisy, ‘ foras- 
much as the late King had married the Princess Mary, of which 
marriage he was a great cause, trusting that it should have long en- 
dured.’ In the name of his master Suffolk then thanked the King 
for the kindness he had shown to Mary during the sad time of her 
bereavement, calling to his mind ‘how lovingly he had written to 
Henry by his last letters, that he would neither do her wrong, nor 
suffer her to take wrong of any other person; but be to her as a 
loving son should be to his mother.’ Francis answered that ‘he 
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could do no less for his honour, seeing that she was Henry’s sister, a 
noble princess married to his predecessor,’ and he hoped that she 
would write to England ‘ how lovingly he had behaved to her.’ 

With mutual compliments the public audience ended; all had 
passed smoothly, and beneath the formal courtesies there was a sin- 
cerity for which neither side had been prepared. Shortly after the 
dismissal of the embassy Francis sent privately for Suffolk. ‘My 
Lord of Suffolk,’ said the King, brusquely, as the Duke entered his 
bedchamber ‘there is a bruit in this my realm that you are come to 
marry with the Queen, your master’s sister?’ Confused at this sudden 
announcement of his fondest hopes, and mindful of the difficulties 
that could be thrown across the path of his love, Suffolk stammered 
forth that the report was unfounded. He begged the King not to 
imagine for a moment that he would dare to come into a strange 
realm and there marry a queen without the permission of the sove- 
reign. ‘I assure your Grace,’ said he, ‘ that I have no such purpose ; 
nor was it ever intended on the King my master’s behalf, nor on 
mine.’ Francis, however, soon silenced the protestations of the 
enamoured Duke. ‘Since you will not be plain with me,’ said he to 
Suffolk, ‘I must be plain with you. Her Majesty herself has in- 
formed me of your mutual attachment, and I have promised on my 
faith and truth and by the troth of a king to do my best to help her.’ 
Then, to prove that he was no stranger to the flirtations of the past, 
the King smilingly alluded to certain secrets which had passed be- 
tween the lovers, causing the detected Suffolk to blush crimson. 
‘The which I knew no man alive could tell them but she,’ he writes 
to Wolsey ; ‘and when he told them I was abashed, and he saw it and 
said, “ Be not disturbed, for you shall say that you have found a kind 
friend and a loving; and because you shall think no wrong of her, 
I give you in your hand my faith and troth, by the word of a king, 
that I shall never fail her or you; but to help and advance this matter 
betwixt her and you with as good a will as I would for mine own 
self.”’ Such generosity at once appealed to the heart of Suffolk. He 
was loud in his protestations of gratitude, and begged Francis to use 
his good offices with Henry, for ‘ that I was lyke to be undone if the 
matter schold coume to the knollag of the Kyng me masster,’ he 
writes in his awful spelling. The French King, however, assured the 
anxious lover that he need have no fears as to the future; that he, 
his Majesty, would befriend him, and that on their arrival at Paris 
the Duke should see the Queen, and then both he, the King, and 
she would write letters with their own hands to Henry ‘in the best 
manner that could be devised.’ The Duke was enchanted that the 
man whom he had considered as the greatest opponent of his suit 
should have been transformed into his staunchest advocate. ‘I find 
myself, he writes thankfully to Wolsey, ‘much bounden to God, 
considering he that I feared most is contented to be the doer of this 
act himself.’ 


That Suffolk was deeply smitten with the charms of Mary was 
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no secret to her royal brother, for between Henry and the Duke there 
existed the warmest friendship. From a simple commoner the King 
had raised Charles Brandon to the highest dignity in the peerage, 
had made him his constant companion, and had thus excited the 
jealousy of the Council and the old aristocracy against the favourite. 
Both men were of the same age, both were captivated by the same 
tastes, and both excelled in martial exercises. ‘* The Duke of Suffolk,’ 
says Giustinian, ‘is associated with his Majesty tanquam intelli- 
gentiam assistentem orbi, which governs, commands, and acts with 
authority scarcely inferior to the King himself. Of the question of 
marriage between the Duke and his sister, Henry had neither openly 
approved nor disapproved. He was content to let matters take their 
course, but by placing no obstacle in the way he seems tacitly to 
have consented to the union; he was, however, sternly opposed to 
any steps being taken without his full knowledge. He had promised 
Mary when she left him ‘at the water side,’ that if, to oblige him, 
she would marry Lewis this time, she should be permitted on the 
next occasion to do ‘as she. list.’ If therefore she now ‘ listed’ to 
marry Suffolk in preference to a more brilliant suitor, he would not 
actually thwart her inclinations, though he would not as yet decidedly 
encourage them. Nor had he been displeased at the deferential con- 
duct of the Duke in the matter. ‘Joyous I am as any creature 
living,’ writes Wolsey to Suffolk, whose suit he stoutly furthered at 
every opportunity, 


to hear as well of your honourable entertainment with the French King, 
and of his loving mind towards you for your marriage with the French 
Queen, our Master’s sister, as also of his kind offer made unto you, that 
both he and the said French Queen shall effectually write unto the King’s 
grace for the obtaining of his goodwill and favour unto the same. The 
contents of which your letter I have at good leisure declared unto the 
King’s highness, and his Grace marvellously rejoiced to hear of your good 
speed in the same, and how substantially and discreetly ye ordered and 
handled yourself in your words and your communication with the said 
French King, when he first secretly brake with you of the said marriage. 
And therefore, my Lord, the King and I think it good that ye procure and 
solicit the speedy sending unto his Grace of the letters from the said French 
King, touching this matter. Assuring you that the King continueth firmly 
in his good inind and purpose towards you, for the accomplishment of the 
said marriage, albeit that there be daily on every side practices, made to the 
let of the same, which I have withstanded hitherto, and doubt not so to 
do till ye shall have achieved your intended purpose ; and ye shall say 
by that time that ye know all that ye have had of me, a fast friend.? 


On his arrival at Paris Suffolk at once hastened to the Hotel de 
Clugny, where Mary was then, according to the etiquette required 
of a Royal widow of France, mourning her loss, attired in white, and 
stretched upon a couch in a darkened chamber, illuminated only by 


? A draft only of this letter is amongst the State Papers; the words in italics 
are inserted by Wolsey himself. 
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wax tapers—hence the epithet of la Royne Blanche, which was now 
attached to Mary. Suffolk was no stranger in the apartments of the 
young Queen. During the brief period between the marriage of 
Mary and her widowhood the handsome Duke had been constant in 
his attendance upon her. He had been her companion at pageants 
and tournaments; he was a frequent guest at the table of Lewis; his 
horses and splendid retinue were familiar objects to all the Parisians, 
whilst his society seems to have been as acceptable to the elderly 
king as it was to his youthful bride. ‘ And as to the reception and 
good cheer which my.cousin of Suffolk tells you that I have given 
him,’ writes Lewis in the last letter he was ever to send to Henry, 
‘and for which you thank me, it needs not, my good brother, cousin, 
and compeer, that you should render many thanks, for I beg you to 
believe that, independent of the place I know he holds with you and 
the love you bear him, his virtues, manners, politeness and good 
condition deserve that he should be received with even greater 
honour.’ And yet, dangerous as this intimacy at first sight appears 
between a young married woman linked to a husband who, in the 
opinion of some, was only a husband in name,’ and a man to whom 
it was known she was fondly attached, so loyal and discreet was their 
friendship that scandal was silenced, and the carping Parisians had 
to look elsewhere for a victim. 

Suffolk had only returned to London a few days before the death 
of Lewis, and his appearance was now doubly welcome to the Queen 
after their brief separation and in her isolated state. He did not 
allow the interview to last many minutes before he asked the ques- 
tion which, during the hours of his journey from Noyon, had been 
much agitating him. With the hurt pride of a lover he desired to 
know how it was that Mary had permitted herself to divulge to 
Francis those little confidences which had passed between them, and 
which he had never expected a third person to share. The Queen 
hesitated, and then, on the question being repeated, confessed that 
Francis had been ‘ importunate with her in divers matters not to her 
honour,’ which made her ‘so weary and so afeard’ he would en- 
deavour to effect the ruin of Suffolk that, in order to be relieved of 
the annoyance of his suit, which was not to her honour, she had 
thought frankness the best policy, and had said to the King, ‘Sir, 
I beseech you that you will let me alone, and speak no more of these 
matters, and if you will promise me, by your faith and truth, and 
as you are a true prince, that you will keep it counsel and help me, 
I will tell you all my whole mind.’ On his promise of secrecy Mary 
avowed her attachment to Suffolk, that she considered herself as his 
betrothed, and that the objections which her brother, by the advice of 
his Council, might raise, were the only barrier to their union. 


* «King Lewis of France being dead advises that if the Queen of Frarce be 
with child she be kept from danger. If she be a maid, “as I think verily she is,” to 
obtain possession of her person.’—Sir Robert Wingfield to Henry VIII., January 14, 
1515. State Papers, Henry VIII. 
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Throughout the whole of this affair Henry was perfectly at his 
ease. He no more troubled himself with the designs of Francis than 
he did with the gossip that reached his ears from his agents and 
envoys. He had the fullest confidence in his sister and in Suffolk. 
Mary some weeks back had pledged herself in a letter to Wolsey 
that she would contract no alliance without the approval of her 
brother, whilst Suffolk on the eve of his starting at the head of the 
mission to France had sworn upon oath that he would not take 
advantage of his position to obtain any undue influence over the 
Queen-Dowager, nor tempt her to plight to him an unsanctioned 
troth. The King was perfectly content with these two solemn 
assertions, and watched with amusement the eagerness of the suitors 
for his sister’s hand and fortune. The Duke of Savoy had been 
rejected. The same fate had befallen the Prince of Portugal and the 
Duke of Bavaria. Even the penniless and worn-out Maximilian had 
been tempted by the rich prize to enter the lists. He had declared, 
not long since, to his daughter Margaret that ‘ he would never marry 
again for beauty or money were he to die for it.’ But heiresses so 
charming and with such prospective advantages (for as yet uncer- 
tainty was attached to Henry’s issue), as la Royne Blanchewere seldom 
in the market, and the stout resolve of the bankrupt Emperor was 
unable to withstand the temptation. He was struck by a portrait of 
Mary which was shown him, and ‘kept his eyes fixed upon it for a 
full half-hour or more.’ Satisfied as to the beauty of the young 
widow, his next step was to commission his daughter Margaret of 
Savoy ‘ to write to the King of England to get the lady into his own 
hands, urging his Majesty of England that if she be married in 
France and were to die without heirs, his kingdom would be exposed 
to great hazards.’ He was, however, no more favoured than his pre- 
decessors. It was Suffolk and only Suffolk that Mary had resolved to 
wed. -Again she wrote pressing her brother for his decision. She 
reminded him that she had consented at his request, and for the 
peace of Christendom, to marry Lewis of France ‘ though he was very 
aged and sickly,’ on condition that if she survived him she should 
marry whom she liked. She declared that Suffolk had all her heart, 
and to none else would she be united; rather than give her hand to 
another she vowed she would seek the refuge of a convent. ‘For if 
you will have me married,’ she threatened ‘in any place saving 
whereas my mind is, I will be there whereas your Grace nor none 
other shall have any joy of me; for I promise your Grace you shall 
hear that I will be in some religious house, the which I think your 
Grace would be very sorry of, and your realm also.’ 

In the then divided state of the Privy Council—the one party 
in favour of a union with Germany, the other in favour of a union 
with France—it had been sufficient for Wolsey to further the suit of 
Suffolk to cause the Duke of Norfolk and those who acted with him 
to warmly oppose the intended marriage. Mary was right when she 
wrote to Henry that her lover *‘ had many hinderers about his Grace.’ 
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Not an opportunity was rejected by which these ‘ hinderers’ could 
gain their ends. They employed all their arts to poison the ear of 
the King against the wishes of Suffolk. A princess of the blood 
royal, one who had been deemed worthy to wear the crown of France, 
a woman who was, perhaps, the richest heiress in Europe, and whose 
beauty was as remarkable as her wealth, would be a fitting consort 
for the proudest monarch; why then throw away all such charms 
and advantages to encourage the pride and ambition of an upstart? 
They even endeavoured to convince the Queen-Dowager herself that 
the man on whom she had lavished all the treasures of her heart was 
unworthy of her love. A friar named Langley was despatched to 
Paris to worm himself into the confidence of Mary. This worthy 
declared to the Queen that ‘he would show her divers things which 
were of truth, and of the which he had perfect knowledge, desiring 
her to give him hearing, and to keep the same to herself.’ He then 
bade her beware of Suffolk and Wolsey of all men, for that they had 
dealings with the devil, and ‘ by the puissance of the said devil’ kept 
Henry subject to their wills. Nor was this all. Sir William Compton, 
one in high favour with the King, had been laid up with a bad leg; 
this, said the friar, was entirely due to the diabolical art of Suffolk, 
‘for he knew the premises well, and could not doubt it was the 
Duke’s doing.’ This strange envoy was, however, not very suc- 
cessful in his mission, for we are told that ‘the Queen gave him 
small comfort, and he departed.’ It soon became evident that, in 
spite of all opposition, Mary was resolved upon one of two courses— 
either to marry Suffolk or to take the veil. The latter alternative was 
distasteful to her brother, and he therefore now thought it wiser to 
give his consent to an arrangement which it seemed he was power- 
less to prevent. He accordingly sanctioned the union of his sister 
with the man of her choice, but accompanied this permission with a 
stipulation which proved that, in spite of his prodigality, ‘ bluff 
King Hal’ was a true son of the grasping patron of Empson and 
Dudley. 

On her marriage with Lewis, Mary had been presented by her 
husband with sets of jewels of dazzling magnificence. The elderly 
King had given them to his young wife gradually and in instalments, 
in the hope that his generosity might make amends for his age and 
debility, and be the means of inspiring something like affection for 
him in her heart. ‘ My wife shall not have all her jewels at once,’ 
he said, laughing, ‘for I wish to have many and at divers times 
kisses and thanks for them.’ Never was bride adorned with such 
brilliants. The Earl of Worcester said they were ‘the goodliest and 
richest sight of jewels that ever he saw.’ These gems and Mary’s 
service of gold plate, together with her dowry, became now the 
objects of much diplomatic haggling. Henry demanded their resto- 
ration, and entrusted the disagreeable task to Suffolk, with the price 
of Mary’s hand as the reward of his success. Wolsey wrote to the 
Duke, advising him ‘substantially to handle that matter, and to 
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stick thereunto; for I assure you the hope that the King hath to 
obtain the said plate and jewels is the thing that most stayeth his 
Grace constantly to assent that ye should marry his sister; the lack 
whereof, I fear me, might make him cold and remiss, and cause some 
alteration, whereof all men here, except his Grace and myself, would 
be right glad.’ Into the details of this mean negotiation we need 
not enter. Each party tried to outwit the other. In reference to 
the dower there could be no dispute, but the question of the gems 
was more complicated. The English insisted on the delivery of all 
the jewels which Lewis had given and promised to give to Mary. 
The French, on the other hand, declared that the jewels had been 
presented to Mary, not as the wife of Lewis, but as Queen of France ; 
she could use them if she stayed in the country, but they could not 
be removed from the realm. Suffolk, who was a gentleman, and 
whose lack of education made him no match for the sharp-witted 
Parisians in such a job, was heartily sick of the whole transaction. 
He thought certain of the demands of Henry unreasonable, and he 
did not seruple to express his opinion; he vowed that Paris was ‘a 
stinking prison,’ and he implored Henry ‘ to call him and the Queen 
his sister home.’ But such entreaties were useless. Until ‘ hall 
Mary’s stouf and jowyelles’ had been placed in the King’s hands, he 
would not think of the union of the lovers. Wolsey, who was the 
truest of friends to the amorous pair, and the most constant of cor- 
respondents, begged them still to have patience, and to persevere till 
the transaction had ended as the King desired. Weeks passed, and 
yet the negotiations appeared no nearer to a satisfactory issue than 
at their commencement. Mary was in despair. She wrote frequently 
to ‘the Kynges grace me brodar,’ stating that all her plate and 
jewels when she bad gotten them should be at ‘ his commandment ;’ 
she besought him ‘ to write to the French King and all your ambas- 
sadors here, that they make all the speed possible,’ and she expressed 
in the most affectionate terms her wish once again to meet him, ‘ for 
my singular desire and comfort is to see your Grace above all things 
inthis world” Henry replied kindly, but the gist of his letters was 
always the same: he would not send for her, nor would he sanction 
her alliance, until all that he demanded had been carried out. To 
the lovers, if their union depended upon the consent of the King, 
marriage seemed hopeless. 

But was it absolutely necessary for the consent of Henry to be 
obtained ? Mary was her own mistress, she was independent of all 
pecuniary aid from her brother, she had a perfect right to please 
herself ; were she to dispose of her hand to a subject, it was not the 
first time that a princess of England had united herself to one 
beneath her in rank. Why then tarry for the permission that might 
never be given? Why let the heart grow sick with the hope that 
was ever deferred? These reasons, which appeared so sound and 
plausible whilst passion was clouding reflection, at last carried the 
day. Suffolk, mindful of his oath to the King, had hesitated, but 
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his scruples were speedily silenced when the imperious Mary told 
him that unless he agreed to be united with her in four days, she 
would never look upon his face again. The temptation was irre- 
sistible. At an early hour, and in the strictest privacy, before only a 
few witnesses—amongst whom, however, was Francis—in the chapel 
ef the Hotel de Clugny, Mary became the wife of Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk. 

And now that the deed was done, reflection once more exercised 
its sway, and the husband and wife stood aghast at their rashness. 
Suffolk at once took up his pen, ani wrote in something more than 
his usual bad spelling a humb’e missive to the King, which he 
enclosed to Wolsey. He began by propitiating the avarice of Henry. 
He was aware that he had claimed his reward before his task had 
been performed, still he had done his best to obtain all the ex- 
Queen’s stuff and jewels, and, though he failed in his effort for no 
fault of his, yet his wife ‘is content to give your Grace what sum 
you shall be content to axe, to be paid on her jointure, and all that 
she has in this world.’ He then stated the reasons which had induced 
him to marry without the royal permission. ‘When I came to Paris,’ 
he said, ‘ the Queen was in hand with me the first day I came, and 
said she must be short with me and open to me her pleasure and 
mind. And so she began and showed how good lady she was to 
me, and if I would be ordered by her she would never have none but 
me.’ Her trouble, he continued, was great, for she had heard that 
she was to be taken to England to be married to Prince Charles 
in Flanders. She wept bitterly at the thought—‘ Sir, I never saw 
woman so weep ’—and vowed that she would be torn in pieces rather 
than wed the Spaniard. Then she declared that unless he, Suffolk, 
married her at once, she would never give him the like proffer again. 
And so, rather than lose all, added the Duke, he thought it best to 
comply, and thus they were privately married. He concluded by 
humbly throwing himself upon the royal mercy, for it never had 
been wish of his ‘to offend your Grace in word, deed, or thought.’ 

This appeal was supported by the following letter (also under 
cover to Wolsey) a few days afterwards, from the wife herself to the 
King ‘ me broder,’ when she had been informed that he was furious 
at the step she had taken :— 


Pleaseth your Grace [she wrote], to my greatest discomfort, sorrow and 
disconsolation, but lately I have been advertised of the great and high 
displeasure which your Highness beareth unto me and my lord of Suffolk for 
the marriage between us. Sir, I will not in any wise deny but that I have 
offended your Grace, for the which I do put myself most humbly in your 
clemency and mercy. Nevertheless to the intent that your Highness should 
not think that I had simply, carnally, and of my sensual appetite done the 
same, I, having no regard to fall in your Grace’s displeasure, I assure your 
Grace that I had never done against your ordinance and consent, but 
by reason of the great despair wherein I was put by the two friars... . 
which hath certified me in case I came to England your Council would 
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never consent to the marriage between the said Lord and me, with many 
other sayings concerning the same marriage ; so that I verily thought that 
the said friars would never have offered to have made me like overture 
unless they might have had charge from some of your Council ; the which 
put me in such consternation, fear, and doubt of the obtaining of the thing 
which I desired most in this world, that I rather chose to put me in your 
mercy by accomplishing this marriage, than to put me in the order of your 
Council, knowing them to be otherwise minded. Whereupon, Sir, I put 
my lord of Suffolk in choice whether he would accomplish the marriage 
within four days, or else that he should never have enjoyed me ; whereby I 
know well that I constrained him to break such promises he made your 
Grace, as well for fear of losing me, as also that I ascertained him that by 
their consent I would never come into England. And now that your 
Grace knoweth the both offences of the which I have been the only occasion 
I most humbly, and as your most sorrowful sister, requiring you to have 
compassion upon us both, and to pardon our offences, and that it will 
please your Grace to write to me and my Lord of Suffolk some comfortable 
words, for it shall be the greatest comfort for us both. 
By your loving and most humble sister, 
Mary. 


The powerful aid of Wolsey was now earnestly invoked. Suffolk 
announced to him what he had done and, with something of the 
Adam-like meanness which gives all the blame to the woman for the 
act that has been committed, says,‘ the Queen would never let me be 
in rest till I had granted her to be married, and so, to be plain with 
you, I have married her heartily.’ He feared the King’s displeasure, 
and begged the prelate to assist him. ‘Let me not be undone now,’ 
he entreats,’ ‘the which I fear me shall be without the help of you. 
Me Lor, think not that ever you shall make any friend that shall be 
more obliged to you.’ The better to soften the King he forwarded 
Wolsey a diamond with a great pearl—‘ a dymond wyet a greth’ 
pryell ’"—which he desired him to give Henry. 


Ryguyer hem [he writes in his awful orthography], ‘to take et 
aworth, asuarryng hes Grace yt whan soo ewar sche | Mary] schall have the 
possesseun of the resedeu y* he schall have the chowse of them accordyng 
unto her formar wrettyng. Me Lord sche and I bowth rymyttys thes 
mattar holle to your dysskraseun, tresting y* in hall hast possebbyll 
wye schall her from you some good tydynges tocheng howar afyeres. 


But good tidings he did not hear. None knew better than 
Wolsey how sternly Henry resented any independence of action on 
the part of those who were subject to him, and the prelate did not 
attempt to conceal the anxiety which the conduct of the rash pair had 
occasioned him. It was with a sorrowful heart, he said to the Duke, 
that he wrote to him; for he had heard with ‘no little discomfort 
and inward heaviness’ how that ‘you be secretly married unto the 
King’s sister, and have accompanied together as man and wife.’ He 
had felt it his duty to communicate this matter at once to the King, 


who at the first hearing could scarcely believe the same to be true: 
No, 610 (wo. cxxx. N. 8.) II 
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but after I had showed to his Grace that by your own writing I had know- 
ledge thereof, his Grace, giving credence thereunto, took the same grievously 
and displeasantly, not only for that ye durst presume to marry his sister 
without his knowledge, but also for breaking of your promise made to his 
Grace, in his hand, I being present, at Eltham : having also such an assured 
affiance in your truth, that for all the world, and to have been torn with 
wild horses, ye would not have broken your oath, promise, and assurance, 
made to his Grace, who doth well perceive that he is deceived of the con- 
stant and assured trust that he thought to have found in you, and so his 
Grace would I should expressly write unto you. 


As for Wolsey himself, he ‘ feels so encumbered therewith’ that he 
cannot devise nor study the remedy thereof. ‘ Cursed be the blind 
affection and counsel,’ he cries, ‘that hath brought you hereunto! fearing 
that such sudden and unadvised dealing shall have sudden repentance.’ 
He knows not what remedy to suggest whereby they can make their 
peace, but as what has been done cannot be undone, he thinks that 
perhaps the best course to pursue is to appeal to the avarice of the 
King. He therefore advises Mary to agree to pay yearly 4,000l. out 
of her dower to her brother, and also to hand over to him ‘the 
plate of gold and jewels which the late French King had, together 
with the whole of the dote that shall be restored to her by France. 


This [he concludes] is the way to make your peace: whereat if ye 
deeply consider what danger ye be and shall be in, having the King’s dis- 
pleasure, I doubt not both the Queen and you will not stick, but with all 
effectual diligence endeavour yourselves to recover the King’s favour, as 
well by this mean as by other substantial true ways which by mine advice 
ye shall use, and none other, towards his Grace, whom by corbobyll drifts 
and ways you cannot abuse. Now I have told you my opinion, hardily 
follow the same, and trust not too much to your own wit, nor follow not the 

‘counsel of them that hath not more deeply considered the dangers of this 
matter than they have hitherto done. 


The position of Suffolk was one of extreme embarrassment. His 
marriage was still a secret, yet he felt from the natural condition 
into which his wife had fallen, that it was a secret that must soon be 
divulged. He had incurred the heavy displeasure of his sovereign, 
and the only measures that had been suggested to him whereby he 
could once more bask in the royal favour, he felt himself powerless to 
accomplish. Willingly would he have given the gems and fortune 
of his wife to Henry, but as yet in his negotiations with the French 
he had been unable to obtain either. He did not know, he wrote to 
Wolsey, though he had done his best in the matter, whether Mary 
‘had her right or had been outwitted by the subtlety of the French 
ministers. The unhappy man knew not what plan to adopt to 
extricate himself from his dilemma. He begged ‘some word of 
comfort from Henry,’ but still the King maintained the sternest 
silence. When the marriage became known to the Council in Eng- 
land, the enemies of Suffolk loudly called for vengeance upon the man 
who had dared to unite himself to the sister of his sovereign without 
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first having obtained the royal consent. Affairs were now at a dead- 
lock, Suffolk could neither treat with the King of England nor with 
the King of France. His position was intolerable. His intimacy 
with his wife whilst his marriage was as yet unknown greatly com- 
promised Mary in the eyes of the Parisian world. The husband was 
most anxious that a second marriage ceremony should be gone 
through, and this time with ali publicity. ‘ My Lord,’ he implores 
Wolsey, ‘ at the reverence of God help that I may be married as I 
go out of France, openly, for many things of which I will advertise 
you by mine next letters. Give me your advice whether the French 
King and his mother shall write again to the King for this open 
marriage ; seeing that this privy marriage is done, and that I think 
none otherwise but that she is with child.’ It was, however, Lent, 
and no licence could be obtained without a dispensation, and such 
a course it was considered would offend many of the rigid Catholics 
in England. Foiled in this effort, both husband and wife now begged 
permission to return to England. For a whole month no notice 
was taken of their prayer; then early in the April of 1515 leave 
was given to the couple, whose honeymoon had been clouded with 
such anxieties, to depart. 

The future that awaited the wedded pair was uncertain. How 
wonld Henry greet his sister? She was not returning empty-handed ; 
but had she sufficient to purchase the affection of her money-grubbing 
brother ? What would be the fate of her idolised husband? Would 
the King be mindful of the old friendship that had so warmly existed 
between him and the Duke, or would his anger and outraged authority 
gain the mastery over the Royal heart? Was the influence of Wolsey 
strong enough to defeat the animosity of the Council? These were 
the questions that were freely discussed by the agitated couple as 
they journeyed from Montreuil to Calais. Arrived at the seaport, 
they took up their quarters at ‘the King of England’s house.’ Here 
Suffolk experienced a foretaste of the feeling that he had excited by 
his rash step, for we learn from a ‘ Paper of Intelligence ’ among the 
State Papers that ‘ the Duke of Suffolk did not dare leave the King 
of England’s house, as he would have been killed by the people for 
marrying Queen Mary.’ This incident awoke all the former fears of 
both husband and wife, and Mary, now in great terror and in deep 
humility, bethought herself of occupying the hours of her enforced 
seclusion by again appealing to the King. 


My most dear and most entirely beloved Brother [she writes], in most 
humble manner I recommend me to your Grace. Dearest brother, I doubt 
not but ye have in your good remembrance, that whereas for the good 
of peace and for the furtherance of your affairs ye moved me to marry with 
my lord and late husband, King Lewis, of France, whose soul God pardon, 
though I understood that he was very aged and sickly, yet for the advance- 
ment of the said peace, and for the furtherance of your causes, I was con- 
tented to conform myself to your said motion, so that if I should fortune to 
survive the said late King, I might with your good will marry myself 

112 
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at my liberty without your displeasure. Whereunto, good brother, ye 
condescended and granted, as ye well know promising unto me that in such 
case ye would never provoke or move me but as mine own heart and 
mind should be best pleased, and that wheresoever I should dispose myself 
ye would wholly be contented with the same. And upon that your good 
comfort and faithful promise I assented to the said marriage ; else I would 
never have granted to, as at the same time I showed unto you more at large. 
Now that God hath called my said late husband to His mercy and that 
I am at my liberty, dearest brother, remembering the great virtues which I 
have seen and perceived heretofore in my Lord of Suffolk, to whom I have 
always been of good mind, as ye well know, I have affixed and clearly de- 
termined myself to marry with him; and the same I assure you hath pro- 
ceeded only of mine own mind, without any request or labour of my said 
Lord of Suffolk, or of any other person. And to be plain with your Grace, 
I have so bound myself unto him, that for no cause earthly I will or may 
vary or change from the same. Wherefore my good and most kind brother 
I now beseech your Grace to take this matter in good part, and to give 
unto me and to my said Lord of Suffolk your goodwill herein; ascertaining 
you, that upon the trust and comfort which I have for that you have 
always honourably regarded your promise, I am now comen out of the realm 
of France, and have put myself within your jurisdiction, in this your town 
of Calais, where I intend to remain till such time as I shall have answer 
from you of your good and loving mind herein ; which I would not have 
done but upon the faithful trust that I have in your said promise. Humbly 
beseeching your Grace for the great and tender love, which ever hath been, 
and shall be between you and me, to bear your gracious mind and show 
yourself to be agreeable hereunto, and to certify me by your most loving 
letters of the same; till which time I will make mine abode here, and no 
further enter your realm. 


She concludes by appealing to her brother’s weak point :— 


And to the intent [she continues], it may please you the rather to con- 
descend to this my most hearty desire, I am contented, and expressly pro- 
mise and bind me to you by these presents to give you all the whole dote 
which was delivered with me, and also all such plate of gold and jewels as 
I shall have of my said late husband’s. Over and besides this I shall, 
rather than fail, give you as much yearly part of my dower to as great 
a sum as shall stand with your will and pleasure. And of all the premises 


I promise upon knowledge of your good mind, to make unto you sufficient 
bonds. 


It would be difficult to find in the whole history of correspondence 
a letter in which sisterly affection, unblushing calculation, and un- 
selfish devotion to a husband are more strangely blended. 

Two days before the despatch of this appeal, Suffolk, whilst at 
Montreuil, had again written to the King to show him mercy, and 
not to let him fall into the hands of the enemy. 


Most gracious Sovereign Lord [he begins], so it is that I am informed 
divers ways that all your whole Council, my Lord of York excepted, with 
many other, are clearly determined to ‘tympe’ your Grace, that I may either 
be put to death or be put in prison and so to be destroyed. Alas, Sir! I 
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may say that I have had a hard fortune seeing that there was never none 
of them in trouble but I was glad to help them to my power, and that 
your Grace knows best. And now that I am in this none little trouble and 
sorrow, now they are ready to help to destroy me. But, Sir, I can no more 
but God forgive them whatsoever comes on me: for I am determined. For 
Sir, your Grace is he that is my sovereign lord and master, and he that has 
brought me up out of nought; and I am your subject and servant, and he 
that has offended your Grace in breaking my promise that I made your 
Grace touching the Queen, your sister: for the which I, with most humble 
heart, I will yield myself unto your Grace’s hands to do with my poor body 
your gracious pleasure, not fearing the malice of them; for I know your 
Grace of such nature that it cannot lie in their powers to cause you to 
destroy me for their malice. But what punishment I have I shall thank 
God and your Grace of it, and think that I have well deserved it, both 
to God and your Grace; as knows ‘howar’ Lord, who send your Grace 
your most honourable heart’s desire with long life, and me most sorrowful 
wretch your gracious favour, what sorrows soever I endure therefore. 


These appeals were not in vain. The anxious pair were informed 
that they had nothing further to fear, and on receiving the welcome 
news at once took their departure for England. 

The end of this romantic love-match is soon told. The Queen 
and the Duke were publicly married at Greenwich amid much 
rejoicing. The story of their secret marriage in France was never 
divulged to the nation at large, but confined only to the few of the 
Council who had heard of it; whilst Sir William Sidney was 
despatched to Paris to beg Francis, in the name of the King of 
England, that ‘for the honour of the French Queen and for avoiding 
all evil bruits’ he would keep the fact of the private marriage at the 
Hotel de Clugny ‘ hereafter secret to himself, without making any 
creature privy thereunto, like as the King shall do for his part.’ 
Suffolk had, however, to pay pretty dearly for the honour of being 
brother-in-law to a sovereign. A formal document had been drawn 
up between Henry on the one side, and Mary and Suffolk on the 
other, in which it was stipulated that Mary was to pay over to her 
brother the sum of 24,0001. out of her French rents, by annual 
payments of 2,000/., together with the dowry of 200,000 crowns 
which Francis pledged himself to return to her, and all the plate and 
jewels which she had received on her first marriage, as well as all 
those gems which Lewis ‘at divers times,’ for her ‘ kisses and thanks,’ 
had enriched her with. By this generous and fraternal arrangement 
Henry avoided not only making any settlement upon his sister, but 
received instead a handsome addition to his income and to his regalia. 
Well might the old chronicler Hall write :— 

Against this marriage many men grudged, and said that it was a great 
loss to the realm that she was not married to the Prince of Castile: but the 
wisest sort was content, considering that if she had been married again out 
of the realm, she should have carried much riches with her ; and now she 
brought every year into the realm 9,000 or 10,000 marks. 


The ‘ wisest sort’ had every reason to be content. 
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After their union the names of Mary and Suffolk cease to come 
prominently before the public. We read of them occasionally being 
present at some court banquet or other festivity, but their time was 
chiefly spent in happy seclusion at their country seat in Suffolk. 
Their marriage was blessed with two children— Henry, so named from 
his godfather, Henry VIII.; and Frances, the mother of the unfor- 
tunate Lady Jane Grey. After a union of nearly eighteen years, 
Mary passed away, after a short illness, June 26, 1533. She was 
buried with all pomp in the abbey church of St. Edmondsbury. On 
the dissolution of the monasteries the abbey was condemned, and the 
remains of the Queen-duchess were removed to St. Mary’s church in 
the same town and placed beneath the altar. A small tablet com- 
memorates the fact :— 


Sacred to the Memory of Mary Tudor, third daughter of Henry VII. 
of England, and Queen of France: who was married in 1514 to Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. She died in his lifetime, 1533, at the manor 
of Westhorpe in this county: and was interred in the same year in the 
monastery of St. Edmondsbury: and was removed into this church after 
the dissolution of the Abbey. 


Arex. CHARLES EwaA.p. 





Frances RipLtey HAVERGAL. 


HE name of Frances Ridley Havergal has become widely known 
within the last few years as a sacred lyrist, while her recent 
death, at a comparatively early age, has attracted attention beyond 
the circle of her special admirers. The cheap issue of one of her 
volumes is already in its thirtieth, and another, ‘The Ministry of 
Song,’ has reached its thirty-eighth edition. But her finer hymns and 
lyrics have been diffused in magazines and hymn collections far 
beyond the range of even such a circulation. Such a popularity is 
unprecedented in the history of English Hymnology, and is more 
than enough to awaken curiosity and justify a brief notice of the 
career of Miss Havergal, and the characteristics of her poetry. 

Frances Ridley Havergal was born on December 14, 1836, at 
Astley Rectory, Worcestershire. Of a family of six, consisting of two 
sons and four daughters, she was the youngest. Her father was 
rector of Astley parish, and was a man of refined tastes and varied 
acquirements. To the general public he is chiefly known by his 
first published musical composition—a setting of Bishop Heber’s 
hymn, ‘ From Greenland’s icy mountains.’/ The piece brought him 
180l., a sum which he gave to the Church Missionary Society. The 
same year in which his youngest child was born he won the 
Gresham prize medal for a ‘Cathedral Service in A, and five years 
later, for his famous anthem ‘ Give Thanks,’ he was awarded a second 
gold medal. Astley Rectory was an old house, but its architectural 
decrepitudes were hid in a covering of greenery: ivy, and roses 
pink and china, clustered thickly on the walls, and vine and honey- 
suckle climbed the latticed porch. The grounds were filled with 
beautiful trees, and in the meadows behind there came forth every 
summer a wealth of buttercups and meadowsweet. The Rev. Mr. 
Havergal was in every respect a pattern clergyman, and the domestic 
influences of the Rectory were in complete keeping with its beautiful 
environment. Every day his children had solid nurture in things 
human and divine; and one of the poetess’s sisters remembers what 
delight Frances, when a child, used to take in the Sunday evening 
hymn-singings, and how she astonished them all by the ease and 
facility with with she acquired the arts of reading and writing, 
gaining perfection in them even before they had been set her as 
stated tasks. 

In 1842 the Rev. Mr. Havergal, on account of ill health, resigned 
the living of Astley, but in 1845 he was preferred by Bishop Pepys 
to the rectory of St. Nicholas, Worcestershire. After leaving Astley, 
the family had been staying at Henwick House, in the parish of 
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Hallow, and the removal from this quiet retreat was most unwelcome 
to the young poetess. In her ‘ Autobiography’ we find her writing: 
—‘ This made a great difference to me, for I do think that the 
quiet everyday beauty of the trees and sunshine was the chief ex- 
ternal influence upon my early childhood. Waving boughs and 
golden light always touched and quieted me and spoke to me and 
told me about God.’ It is evident from all her poetry that early 
communion with rural objects had permanently impressed her poetic 
sensibilities, and some of her sweetest allusions are to the sights and 
sounds of country life. In the lore which nature brings instructor 
she had none, nor did she require any; she seems to have possessed 
a native talent for the interpretation of all natural phenomena. In 
all the 391 pages of her ‘ Memorials’ the name of Wordsworth never 
occurs, and we have found nothing to show she ever studied his verse 
with any special appreciation. But there are many internal evi- 
dences which show that, whether a student of Wordsworth or not, 
she had in her somewhat of the genuine Wordsworthian spirit. The 
following stanzas might almost be taken as a loose leaf from the 
‘Poems of the Fancy’ :— 


No more the flowers of spring are seen, 

And silence fills the summer noon, 

The woods have lost the fresh bright green 
Of May and June. 


But yesterday I found a flower, 
Deep sheltered from the withering rays, 
Which might have known the sun and shower 


Of April days. 


I did not think again to find 

Such tender relic of the spring ; 

It thrilled such gladness through my mind, 
I needs must sing. 


My heart is richer far to-day 

Than when I came a week ago ; 

How near to me such treasure lay 
I did not know ! 


In that beautiful interlude of her ‘ Autobiography Ode’ be- 
ginning, 
What if we went in the sweet May weather 
To a wood that I know which hangs on a hill, 


we have unmistakable suggestions of the ‘ Intimations of Immor- 
tality.’ In her ‘Lynton’ poem, again, there are imaginative 
groupings and rhythmical harmonies suggestive of the “Yarrow 
lyrics :— 
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Why does it seem familiar ground ? 
I was never here before ; 
I never saw this fairy dream 
Of wood and wave, of rock and stream, 
Nor watched the snowy foam-line gleam 
On Devon’s bay-loved shore. 


It feels as weird and strange as though 
My spirit had been here ; 

And in the mists of long ago 

An outline wavers to and fro, 

Now colourless, now all aglow, 
Now faint, now wondrous clear. 


The steep and dangerous way above, 
The winding dell beneath ; 

The rushing Lyn, the shadowy trees, 

The hills that breast the Channel breeze, 

The white ships bound for western seas ; 
One shining marvel-wreath ! 


A little picture she had brought 
Of Lynton’s lovely vale : 

I fastened it upon my wall, 

Half deeming I had seen it all ; 

While colours came at fancy’s call 
To deck those outlines pale. 


' When she was twelve Frances Havergal lost her mother, and, 
although she confesses that this event ‘did not make at first the 
impression upon me which might have been expected,’ nevertheless, 
from this period we may roughly date the kindling of that intense 
religious enthusiasm which burns in all her life and poetry, and 
which remained unquenched to the last. The history of Miss Haver- 
gal’s earlier religious experience would form a peculiar psychological 
study. Bred in the very lap of the Church of England, reflecting in 
herself her kindliest influences, and seeming a very living embodi 
ment of her cultured spirit, it touches one to find beneath the surface 
of her life, a surface apparently so quiet and tranquil, so many con- 
flicting currents of religious feeling. Her bright life of hopefulness 
and trust had in it many dark days of despondency and misgiving. 
‘I am quite sure,’ she said, ‘that nothing in the way of earthly and 
external trials could have been to me what the inner darkness and 
strife and utter weariness of spirit, through the greater part of these 
years, has been. Many have thought mine a comparatively thorn- 
less path; but often, when the path was smoothest, there were 
hidden thorns within, and wounds bleeding and rankling.’ Approxi- 
mating, as her life did, almost: to purity itself, it is sad to think her 
heart was so frequently disquieted at the thought of multitudinous 
backslidings. Miss Havergal’s was a phase of mind which on its 
religious side had its fuller development in Cowper. A deep longing 
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after a pure life, united to a remarkable delicacy of conscience, 
made her very early a partaker of that religious melancholy which 
so darkened the life of the great Olney hymn writer. She thought 
when her schooldays were done she had attained to a higher 
standard of spiritual excellency than ever before; ‘yet, she was 
soon to remark, ‘the tide ebbed again before many months had 
passed, and I remember longing to be able to say, “Oh God, my 
heart is fixed,” in bitter mourning over its weakness and wavering.’ 
On another occasion, when the clouds had gathered thickly overhead, 
we find her writing, ‘I often pray in the dark, as it were, and feel 
no response from above.’ 

Miss Havergal’s education was entirely carried on at home until 
the year 1850, when she was sent to the school of a Mrs. Teed. 
There she passed six months, when she was transferred to Powick 
Court, near Worcester. At this school she continued until she was 
entered by her father a pupil of the Louisenschule, Diisseldorf, in 
1852. Pastor Schulze-Berge, who was at the head of this establish- 
ment, says, ‘She displayed such rare talent and such depth of 
comprehension, that he could only speak of her progress as extra- 
ordinary. When Miss Havergal left Germany in 1853 she carried 
away with hera tolerable knowledge of Italian, and an ability to speak 
German and French fluently. It might have been thought that 
such acquirements would have proved sufficient to satisfy her studious 
ambition, but it was not so; on her arrival in England she set herself 
in thorough earnest to the acquiring of Greek and Latin and 
Hebrew! Miss Havergal being of a fragile constitution, peculiarly 
susceptible to pain, it is easy to understand how frequent illnesses 
were the results of her severe mental habits, and how from time to 
time all engrossing studies had to be positively abandoned. ‘She 
must choose between writing and living, she can’t do both,’ was her 
medical man’s ultimatum, and she had to bow to the verdict, exas- 
perating as it was to her active spirit to see the door of the literary 
world standing open before her, and to be prevented from entering 
when she stood on its very threshold. 

Whilst it is true that Miss Havergal learned in suffering what she 
taught in song, it is also true that she had made her poetic purpose a 
subject of much serious reflection. It was owing to the fact that she 
very early apprehended that her poetical efforts must be strictly com- 
mensurate with her poetical strength, and that she correctly gauged 
her poetical capabilities, that we have received at her hands those 
hymns which for the rich qualities of their music have not been sur- 
passed ; and which for chastity of thought, reverence of spirit, and 
piety of feeling, have not been excelled by any religious writer since 
the days of Keble. Her ‘song chalice’ might be frail, but not less 
sure was she that it was a work divine. Her lyre was an olian 
harp, but she knew its strings could be sweetly musical when touched 
oy a Higher Breath, and so she beautifully resolved— 
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She would open now 
Her window, like wise Daniel, and would set 
Her little harp therein, and listening wait 
The breath of heaven, the spirit of her God. 


Neither would she attempt anything great, but whilst she would 
leave the building of the temple to others, she was still confident she 
could polish some little stone of it with care, or perchance help to 
work some rich mosaic on the pavement of its courts. 


Master, to do great work for Thee, my hand 
Is far too weak! Thou givest what may suit— 
Some little chips to cut with care minute, 
Or tint or grave or polish. Others stand 
Before their quarried marble fair and grand, 
And make a life-work of the great design 
Which thou hast traced; or, many-skilled, combine 
To build vast temples, gloriously planned. 
Yet take the tiny stones which I have wrought, 
Just one by one as they were given by Thee, 
Not knowing what came next in thy wise thought. 
Set each stone by Thy master-hand of grace, 
Form the mosaic as Thou wilt for me, 
And in thy temple pavement give it place. 


The work she found lying to her hand might be lowly work, under 
the surface and in obscure places, but still she would do it with care 
and spend on it her best energies. Her poetry might not be ambitious, 
but still she would put all her heart in it, and every time she wrote she 
would write her very best. ‘ Making Poetry’ isa poem of importance, 
as it shows the sterling spirit she carried into all her literary work, 
and as it collects, in short compass, a great number of her ideas about 
poetry scattered loosely here and there throughout her volumes :— 


Little one, what are you doing, 
Sitting on the window seat ? 
Laughing to yourself, and writing, 

Some merry thought inditing, 
Balancing with swinging feet. 


Think you, darling, nought is needed 
But the paper and the ink, 

And a pen to trace so lightly, 

While the eye is beaming brightly, 
All the pretty things we think ? 


There’s a secret—can you trust me ? 

Do not ask me what it is! 
Perhaps some day you too will know it, 
If you live to be a poet, 

All its agony and bliss. 
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Poetry is not a trifle, 

Lightly thought and lightly made ; 
Not a fair and scentless flower, 
Gaily cultured for an hour, 

Then as gaily left to fade. 


"Tis the essence of existence, 
Rarely rising to the light ; 
And the songs that echo longest, 
Deepest, fullest, truest, strongest, 
With your life-blood you will write. 


There must be the slightest tension 
Ere the tone be full and true ; 

Shallow lakelets of emotion 

Are not like the spirit ocean 
Which reflects the purest blue. 


Every lesson you shall utter, 

If the charge indeed be yours, 
First is gained by earnest learning 
Carved in letters deep and burning 

On a heart that long endures. 


Will you seek it? ‘Will you brave it? 
"Tis a strange and solemn thing, 

Learning long before your teaching, 

Listening long before your preaching, 
Suffering before you sing. 


The publication of the ‘ Ministry of Song,’ in 1869, made it dis- 
tinctly apparent that the days of the great English hymn-writers were 
not passed away without hope of recall, but that there was even then 
in the country a spirit capable of paying worthy contributions to the 
national religious antiphony, capable of translating into a language 
that could really help the devotions of educated men and women, the 
best and highest aspirations of their spiritual life. No task is more 
easily degraded than that of the hymn-writer, and no form of litera- 
ture sinks so rapidly as the popular hymn of the day. It had begun 
to show not merely a marked want of literary power, but a frequent 
coarseness and vulgarity of conception. ‘ Moody and Sankey’ helped 
to debase not merely popular theology but popular hymnology. In 
Miss Havergal’s sacred lyrics a higher note reaches us everywhere, 
and we see how even an ardent theology and the most glowing spiritual 
enthusiasm may be combined with the most perfect taste and a fine, 
pure, and high-toned feeling. 

The ‘ Ministry of Song,’ however, showed that Miss Havergal was 
not merely a writer of devotional lyrics, but a close observer of human 
life and character. If the book made it apparent that a new lyrist 
had arisen, it made it also distinctly apparent that one was moving 
in society who, having meditated a great deal on various problems of 
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human life, was industriously taking notes of all she heard and saw 
therein. Her secular pieces bring us into direct contact with those 
subtle and hidden forces which go to the moulding and upbuilding of 
character ; they also give language to those great unseen griefs and 
those terrible unuttered agonies that lie immediately below the surface 
of apparently tranquil lives. To this class of her writing belongs her 
fine poem ‘ Wounded.’ Although it is only the record of a drawing- 
room experience, yet it is impossible not to be struck by its inimit- 


able literary precision, its animated force, and its truthful picturing 
of a too common incident. 


Only a look and a motion that nobody saw or heard, 

Past in a moment and over, with never the sound of a word; 
Streams of converse around me smoothly and cheerily flow, 
But a terrible stab has been given, a silent and staggering blow. 


Guesses the hand that gave it hardly a tithe of the smart, 

Nothing at all of the anguish that fiercely leapt up in my heart, 
Scorching and scathing its peace, while a tremulous nerve to the brain 
Flashed up a telegram sudden, a message of quivering pain. 


They must be merry without me, for how can I sing to-night? 
They will only think I am tired, and thoughtfully shade the light ; 
Finger and voice would fail while the wound is open and sore ; 
Bleeding away the strength I had gathered for days before. 


Only a look and a motion! yes, but we little know 

How from each dwarf-like ‘only’ a giant of power may grow ; 
The thundering avalanche crushes, loosened by only a breath, 
And — a colourless “eo may be laden with sudden death. 


Only a wet ahi a ee Why was the ied so deep ? 
Were it no echo of sorrow, hushed for a while to sleep, 
Were it no shadow of fear, far o’er the future thrown, 

Slight were the suffering now, if it bore on the present alone. 


Ah! I would smile it away, but ’tis all too fresh and too keen ; 
Perhaps I may some day recall it as if it had never been ; 

Now I can only be still and endure where I cannot cope, 
Praying for meekness and patience, praying for faith and hope. 


Is it an answer already that words to mind are brought, 
Floating like shining lilies on waters of gloomiest thought ? 
Simple and short is the sentence, but oh! what it comprehends ! 
‘ Those with which I was wounded, in the house of my friends.’ 


Floating still on my heart, while I listen again and again, 
Stilling the anxious throbbing, soothing the icy pain, 

Proving its sacred mission healing and balm to bring. 
‘Coming?’ Yes, if you want me! Yes, I am ready to sing. 


In April 1870 Miss Havergal lost her father. On Easter Eve he 
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was unusually well, and after walking out he sat down to his har- 
monium and played and. sang a tune' which he had composed in the 
morning. Next day being Easter Day, he rose early as was his wont, 
but being suddenly seized with apoplexy, after forty-eight hours of 
unconsciousness he passed away. He had made himself an honourable 
name as a composer of cathedral music ; and his daughter’s allusions 
both to his life and work are many and everywhere graceful and 
tender. In one poem she says 


He sang of one who listened from above, 
He cast his songs at his belovéd feet ;— 
Some said ‘ How strange.’ And others felt ‘ How sweet.’ 


In another, again, she writes he sang 


Holy melodies, 
Enrobed in grand sweet harmonies 
Laid wholly on the altar of his God, 
Without one thought or care for this world’s vain applaud. 


Immediately after her father’s death Miss Havergal betook herself 
in earnest to the preparation of ‘ Havergal’s Psalmody,’ afterwards 
largely used in connection with Snepp’s ‘Hymnal.’ The work was 
arduous and she missed much her father’s advice; but musical com- 
position being not the least remarkable of her many accomplishments, 
she was able after considerable toil to bring her labour to a satisfac- 
tory termination. So great were her musical acquirements that she 
seriously thought at one time of making music the exclusive study 
of her life. Before, however, taking such a serious step, she repaired 
to Cologne and consulted Ferdinand Hiller, a Jew, and then con- 
sidered by the Germans the greatest musical authority of the day. 
Hiller subjected her to a severe musical examination, and encour- 
aged her to devote herself exclusively to its study. How she did not 
adopt the advice of the musical authority does not appear, but fur- 
ther than now and again writing an occasional tune, she did not 
specially cultivate her gift of harmony. In all her poetry, however, 
there are to be found most distinct traces of her musical spirit. 
Her scanning is simply perfect, and never did dactyls and spondees 
render to poet a more willing service than they did to her. This 
gift, strange to say, while it is the strength and most distinguishing 
feature of her poetry, is often also its peculiar weakness. The critic 
of her poetry has to remark here and there an almost fatal facility of 
versification and passages that apart from their rhythmical cadences 
_are of trivial merit as regards the substance of their thought. Amid 
‘ her whirlwinds of fancy and counter-gusts of thought,’ there are also 
euroclydons of pure melody and zephyrs of sweetly sounding vocables. 
But, upon the whole, we may judge of such versification lightly, as 
occasional composition of such a kind was only to be expected of one 





1 No. 163 in Havergal’s Psalmody. 
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who confessed that from time to time she was visited with ‘ curious 
musical visions in which she heard strange and very beautiful chords, 
generally full, slow, and grand, succeeding each other in most in- 
teresting sequences.’ On one occasion, as she mused in a railway 
train, the musical fire burned ; and in a letter to a friend, we find her 
thus describing her reverie: ‘I seemed to hear depths and heights 
of sound beyond the scale which human ears can receive, keen, far-up 
octaves, like vividly twinkling starlight of music, and mighty slow 
vibrations of gigantic strings going down into grand thunders of 
depths, octaves below anything otherwise appreciable as musical notes. 
Then all at once it seemed as if my soul had got a new sense, and I 
could see this inner music as well as hear it; and then it was like 
gazing down into marvellous abysses of sound, and up into dazzling 
regions of what to the eye would have been light and colour, but to 
this new sense was sound. It lasted perhaps half an hour, but I don’t 
know exactly, and it is very difficult to describe in words.’ 

In the last decade of her life Miss Havergal changed her residence 
frequently. Pyrmont Villa, Leamington, Oakhampton, and Winter- 
dyne, were the places where, however, she spent the greater part of her 
concluding years. But her English life was frequently varied by con- 
tinental journeys. It was during one of these excursions that she met 
the Countess Helga von Gramm. This was a most fortunate meet- 
ing for both poetess and artist, as the casual acquaintanceship ripened 
into a sincere and tender attachment. It must be said that although 
this meeting had produced nothing more than that beautiful illu- 
minated edition of Miss Havergal’s poems and hymns—a volume of 
which is now lying before us as we write—with its richly coloured 
plates, and the letterpress of every page looking out from frame- 
works of ivy and foxgloves, of passion-flowers and oak leaves, it would 
not have been without a result the most important. The friends 
both loved Alpine scenery very dearly, and what they both saw the one 
painted and the other sang. Miss Havergal has many casual refer- 
ences to the wild prospects of the continental highlands; but in the 
‘Mountain Maiden’s Cantata’ she gives her fullest representation of 
Alpine life and landscape. We should think a sunset on the Bernese 
Oberland was enough to test what stuff a poet was made of! A few 
verses from her ‘Sunset Chorus,’ however, will show how Miss 
Havergal’s imagination could handle such a splendid theme— 


It is coming, it is coming, 
That marvellous up-summing 
Of the loveliest and grandest all in one : 
The great transfiguration 
And the royal coronation 
Of the monarch of the mountains by the priestly Sun. 


Then in radiant obedience, 
A flush of bright allegiance 
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Lights up the vassal-summits and the proud peaks all around ; 
And a thrill of mystic glory 
Quivers on the glaciers hoary, 

As the ecstasy is full, and the mighty brow is crowned. 


Crowned with ruby of resplendence, 
In unspeakable transcendence, 

"Neath a canopy of purple and of gold outspread, 
With rock-sceptres upward pointing 
While the glorious anointing 

Of the consecrating sunlight is poured upon his head. 


Then a swift and still transition 
Falls upon the gorgeous vision, 
And the ruby and the fire pass voicelessly away ; 
But the paling of the splendour 
Leaves a rose-light, clear and tender, 
And lovelier than the loveliest dream that melts before the day. 


It is passing, it is passing ! 
While the softening glow is glassing 
In the crystal of the heavens all the fairest of its rose. 
Ever faintly and more faintly, 
Ever saintly and more saintly, 
Gleam the snowy heights around us in holiest repose. 


O pure and perfect whiteness ! 
O mystery of brightness 
Upon those still majestic brows shed solemnly abroad ! 
Like the calm and blessed sleeping 
Of saints in Christ’s own keeping, 
When the smile of holy peace is left, last witness of their God ! 


In appreciating Miss Havergal’s verse it is not to be forgotten 
that her life was even purer than her song, and that her existence 
was not merely a literary existence, but that it was infinitely diffusive 
and spent itself in many channels. With regard to her lyrics she 
expressed the dearest wish of her heart when she sang, 


Oh! be my verse a hidden stream which silently may flow 
Where drooping leaf and thirsty flower in lonely valleys grow. 


And her life was like her poetry; it was a stream that made glad 
many waste places and carried the element of refreshment wherever 
it flowed. Not here and now can we speak of the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations she formed, of the Temperance Societies she 
organised, or of the abiding success which seemed to wait on her 
every Christian effort to raise to higher levels the tone of life round 
about her. Suffice it to say, that hers was a soul filled to the brim 
with the spirit of philanthropy and self-sacrifice. It touches one to 
think how the first money she received for literary work—a cheque 
of ten guineas from Strahan—she spent wholly on benevolent objects. 
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But it is still more touching to remember that one of the last acts of 
her life was to send her jewellery’ box—filled with those things a 
woman likes least to part with—to the Church Missionary Society, 
to be disposed of in the interests of the association. Her good deeds 
may not be spoken of like her songs, they may not carry her name 
with them, but in their own way they will not the less surely survive 
and bear forward her pure influence. 

It is satisfactory to know that the dark clouds which hung heavily 
in the sky of her early days eventually passed completely away. 
With maturer years she gained the sweeter mind and the humbler 
and more implicit trust in the providence of God. In the prelude 
to ‘ Under His Shadow ’—a work not published till after her decease 
—we find this expressive stanza :— 


So now, I pray Thee, keep my hand in Thine, 
And guide it as Thou wilt. I do not ask 
To understand the ‘ wherefore’ of each line ; 
Mine is the sweeter, easier, happier task 
Just to look up to Thee for every word, 
Rest in Thy love, and trust, and know that I am heard. 


In 1878 Miss Havergal took up her abode with a married sister 
at The Mumbles in Wales. Here she laid out definite plans for her 
future, and performed an amount of literary and benevolent work 
truly astonishing. Every morning she was in her study by seven, 
and not a day went in which she did not find time to read some part 
of her Hebrew Bible or Greek Testament. Such devotedness, how- 
ever, was not to be long continued. On May 21 of the year following 
her settlement in Wales, whilst attending a temperance gathering, 
she received a chill, and on June 3, 1879, her gentle life came to a 
peaceful close. When she died she was thus only forty-two years of 
age. Her friends buried her in Astley churchyard, near the old 
rectory where she was born and the green meadows where as a child 
she had gathered buttercups and meadowsweet. 

Miss Havergal’s lyrics are such recent productions, and they have 
leapt into such a sudden popularity, that it is impossible as yet to 
speculate on what position they may come ultimately to occupy. No 
doubt, in many respects, they fall short of the hymns of Addison, and 
Cowper, and Keble, but still they have their distinctive merits. As 
a singer Miss Havergal has a note all her own, and her thorough 
mastery of all the subtleties of metre, united to the intensity and 
singular purity of her religious feeling, may warrant the conjecture 
that if many of her minor pieces fall into oblivion, the early popu- 
larity of her best productions may yet survive and hold their place in 
cur sacred lyric literature. 


P. ANTON. 


No. 610 (wo. cxxx. nN. 3.) 


Tue Prace-at-any-Price Party. 
(By a MempBer or THE Peace Society.) 


HERE is probably no catch-phrase in the political vocabulary 
respecting which so much has been said and so little thought, 

as that of Peuce-at-any-price. The origin of the expression is an 
obscure and debatable point. One theory is, that it was evolved out 
of the inner consciousness of the late Lord Palmerston, as his re- 
ductio ad absurdum of that mind-your-own-business policy of the 
Manchester School which his soul so utterly abhorred. But, what- 
ever its ancestry, the phrase has now taken its place as an-accepted 
element in the political jargon of the day. It turns up everywhere, 
and multitudes believe that it represents a real fact, and that it fairly 
expresses the creed of a certain party in the English commonwealth. 

A short time ago Lord Beaconsfield alarmed the House of Lords 
by declaring that ‘the deleterious doctrine of the Peace-at-any-price 
party was haunting the people of this country in every form!’ ‘It 
has done more mischief,’ he went on to say, ‘than any I can recall 
that has been afloat in this century. It has occasioned more wars 
than the most ruthless conquerors. It has disturbed and destroyed 
the political equilibrium of the world. It has dimmed for a moment 
the majesty of England; and I call upon your lordships to brand 
these opinions with the reprobation of the Peers of England!’ 

If any German or Russian statesmen happened to read this violent 
invective, and were simple enough to credit it, they must have felt 
something of that mysterious comfort that is said to arise from a 
fellowship in trouble. Here, they must have said, is evidence on the 
highest authority, that even England, with all her boasted political 
advancement and her policy of Free Trade, is harassed equally with 
us by a ruthless but intangible spectre, and one apparently as terrible 
and unmanageable as German Communism and Russian Nihilism ! 

It is true that heated and grotesquely exaggerated language, such 
as we have quoted from the late Premier, is not often applied to so 
calm and pacific a subject as that of the effort to discourage and 
discountenance war. But in milder and more measured language, 
the denunciation and renunciation of this Peace-at-any-price policy 
are constantly to be met with. Orators during the recent general 
election, addressing excited multitudes on behalf of the maintenance 
of the national honour, and the ascendency of England in the 
councils of Europe, have made themselves merry over so convenient a 
catch-phrase ; while even those who declaimed against the evils of 
a ‘spirited foreign policy,’ and declared their undying allegiance to 
the old watch-cry—* Peace, Retrenchment and Reform,’ have been 
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careful to guard their own characters by announcing in solemn and 
precise terms that they had no sympathy with the doctrine of Peace- 
at-any-price. 

The Duke of Argyll, when addressing a great Liberal demonstra- 
tion at Leeds last November, thought it needful pointedly to deny all 
connection with this supposed policy. He said: ‘It may be asked 
me, “Are you in favour of Peace-at-any-price?” And I answer 
at once, No! I see no streaks of that blessed dawn, when nations 
shall be able to hang the trumpet in the hall, and study war no 
more.’ More recently, Mr. Gladstone, in his speech at Edinburgh, 
March 17, declared that ‘ the Peace party had fallen into great and 
serious error by springing prematurely to the conclusion that wars 
may be considered as having closed their melancholy and miserable 
history.’ Even ministers of religion, both in sermons and in more 
general utterances on public platforms, have thought it necessary 
in a number of instances to announce, that though they loved peace 
and desired peace and prayed fur peace, they were not for Peace-at- 
any-price, and were by no means to be considered as members of 
the Peace-at-any-price party ! 

Yet, strange to say, after all these brave words and spirited de- 
clarations, when we come to look calmly into the matter, this terrible 
and treacherous enemy, ‘ which has disturbed the equilibrium of the. 
world,’ is found to be a mere spectre with neither flesh nor bones nor 
substance. The military people, and the ‘muscular Christians,’ and 
those who seem to think that the true and manly way to show courage. 
and to maintain honour is by shedding blood, have been 


Shaping a simple finger-post 
Into a gruesome evil ghost, 


and have been scared accordingly. The truth is, there is no party in: 
the country, no organisation to be found anywhere, that advocates a- 
policy of Peace-at-any-price! Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. Gladstone, the 
Duke of Argyll, and a host of other notabilities, have been fighting” 
an imaginary foe; and the reverend gentlemen who have protested 
so much might have trusted to their well-known bellicose reputa~ 
tion, and have spared themselves all this vehement assertion. 

But, it will be said, if it be true that there is no party urging a 
Peace-at-any-price policy, no party that ‘considers war to have closed 
its melancholy and miserable history,’ or that sees streaks of the Duke 
of Argyll’s * blessed dawn,’ what is there that has led to so wide-spread 
a delusion on the subject ? What is the real character of the unpre- 
tending finger-post which scared or designing eyes have distorted 
into a hobgoblin, unmanly and contemptible, but nevertheless ‘oc- 
casioning more wars than the most ruthless conqueror’ ? 

In the first place, there is a small Christian church, quiet but 
active, and not without influence, whose name has been identified for 
more than two centuries with what may be called the Peace question. 

Secondly, there is the Peace Society—a body consisting of per- 
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sons from various denominations and parties, ‘ who are united in the 
desire to promote peace on earth and good will to men.’ 

And, thirdly, there is that far larger and more influential class of 
men, who, though not specially organised, are sometimes called, in 
general terms, the Peace party. It may be well to say a few words 
as to the attitude of each of these bodies towards a policy of Peace- 
at-any-price. 

The little church which calls itself the Society of Friends has 
from its rise in the seventeenth century placed on its unwritten 
creed an article of faith, which it has deduced—not from a few 
isolated texts, but from the plain teaching of Christ’s Sermon on the 
Mount, and of the New Testament generally—that war is in its very 
nature opposed to the spirit of Christianity. 

However deeply men may feel the tremendous difficulties that lie 
in the way of working out the sacred principles of the New Testament 
into social and national life, there can be no question that the scope 
and tenour of those principles point unmistakeably to the duty of 
forgiveness, and forbearance, and self-sacrifice. ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself ;’ ‘Thou shalt do as thou wouldst be done 
by ;’ ‘ Thou shalt overcome evil, not by evil, but by good,’ are the 
great characteristic precepts of the religion of Christ. It is equally 
plain that the design and tendency of the New Testament teaching 
is to break down the barriers of hostility and jealousy that have 
so long existed between nations, and to extend its beniyn and 
fraternal influences to communities as well as to individuals. Is it 
strange that under the pressure of such grand and unqualified injunc- 
tions there should still be one little church left in Christendom which 
proclaims its faith in these principles, and which testifies by its acts 
as well as by its declarations that it holds them to be eternally 
binding upon those who accept Christ as their Master? Surely the 
wonder is that there is only one Church which is thus protesting, and 
that the multitude of Christians, with the New Testament in their 
hands, leave this great barbarism of the war system to grow and 
develop itself, while they stand helplessly by in almost mute despair. 

But the Society of Friends, like perhaps some other churches, 
is not an institution for the promulgation of schemes of policy 
or expediency, but for the upholding of great principles. Whilst 
steadfastly maintaining through two centuries what it felt to be the un- 
equivocal teaching of Christ,—that for His followers war is forbidden, 
that human life is sacred, and that resistance to evil must be waged 
by righteous means; and often pressing these views upon other 
Christians as the true spirit of the Gospel—this little Church has 
never resorted to the platform of mere expediency in preaching these 
crucial questions. It has fully recognised that such a penetrating 
principle is what some might call a ‘ counsel of perfection,’ out of 
the reach of all but really religions men, since it appeals to Christian 
allegiance and faith, and is only part of the outcome of a truly 
Christian life. It has therefore never urged its solemnly accepted 
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judgment on this matter as a mere policy to be adopted by States 
only nominally Christian: the condition undoubtedly of all the 
so-called Christian governments of the present day. 

The great Apologist of Quakerism, Robert Barclay, writing in 
1675, when the Society was in its greatest purity and vigour, 
expressly says on this subject, respecting governments ‘ which have 
not come to the pure dispensation of the Gospel, that ‘ whilst they 
are in that condition we shall not say that war undertaken on a just 
occasion is altogether unlawful to them.’ ‘For,’ he adds, ‘they are 
not yet fitted for this form of Christianity, and therefore cannot be 
undefending themselves until they attain that perfection.’ (Apol. 
prop. xv. p. 538). 

But to those earnest men who felt they had ‘come to the pure 
dispensation,’ or rather had been brought to it by God’s revealing 
spirit, and who recognised the obligation that belongs to Divine 
teaching, this principle of the unlawfulness of war to the Christian, 
was no mere counsel of perfection which might be relegated to the 
far distant future. On the contrary, they accepted it as a truth for 
immediate use, which they were called upon as practical men faith- 
fully to work out for the welfare of mankind. They not only 
preached a great principle without compromise or dilution, but they felt 
called to put it into practice in the face of the world. At the very 
time that Barclay was writing his Defence of the Society of Friends 
and their principles, a great enterprise was being organised by these 
people, under the leadership of the celebrated William Penn. This 
movement had for its object the building up in the wilds of America 
of a free state, whose constitution, representing the convictions of 
the citizens, should be founded on New Testament principles, includ- 
ing among these principles the old doctrine of the Primitive Church, 
that war, in the ordinary blood-shedding sense of the word, wes un- 
lawful to the Christian. 

The story of this unique experiment in statesmanship will be 
startling and mysterious to those who believe that the only way for 
even Christians to secure peace is to prepare for war. The Quaker 
statesmen of Pennsylvania had, in a certain elementary form, their 
foreign affairs and their foreign policy. The Indians were all round 
them, not, as now, the dwindling and feeble remnants of an ancient 
race, but swarming everywhere, subtle, suspicious, bloodthirsty, and 
at first intensely prejudiced against the white faces. But a just 
foreign policy, based upon Christian principle, and backed, not by 
bluster and threats, but by forbearance and conciliation and fair 
dealing, proved a perfect success. There was no attempt at intimida- 
tion, no cowardly truckling to unreasonable demands. Disputes and 
misunderstandings at times arose, but arrangements existed for 
disposing of them by impartial courts. Above all, there was one 
prevailing policy of good will, in the daily intercourse between 
Christian and savage, which slew enmity and disarmed suspicion. 
And so it came to pass that peace was maintained with honour by 
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the State of Pennsylvania, and under some specially unfavourable 
circumstances, for the long period of seventy years; until, in fact, 
the principle was abjured, and the pacific policy which was its out- 
come abandoned. 

To stigmatize men who achieved this and other remarkable work, 
through their loyalty and faith towards both God and man, as Peace- 
at-any-price men,—to insinuate that they were spiritless timid folk, 
who spoke for peace because they were afraid of war,—is to outrage 
common sense. The early Quakers were essentially a brave, fearless, 
fighting people, and the victories they won by their sturdy warfare 
unmistakably widened and confirmed the liberties of England. So 
far from accepting Peace-at-any-price, these men would accept peace 
at no price that taxed conscience, or which infringed their sense of 
the requirements of righteousness and truth. And however degenerate 
the Society may have become in later time, we have occasional 
evidence that there is not a little warlike blood and resolute de- 
termination still to be found within its borders. The fact is, that 
the difference between these men of peace and the military people is 
not one of courage or spirit, but of weapons. 

One other point may be noted before passing away from that 
practical illustration of Quaker peace principles, the story of the 
founders of Pennsylvania. Contrary to the popular conception of 
their views on this subject, these peace-loving people believed in 
physical force, rightly administered, and in its right place. That 
right place, they held, could only be maintained by such physical 
force being kept strictly as the servant of law. They recognised not 
only the necessity, but the Christian rectitude and the beneficence to 
all parties, of an effective system of police. In the earliest days of 
Pennsylvania a police force was instituted, and the constable’s baton 
was for many years the only weapon to be found in the State. The 
founders of the Quaker commonwealth saw a radical distinction 
between a policeman and a soldier, though both are undoubtedly 
exponents of physical force. A recent appeal from the Society of 
Friends, issued in 1878, and addressed to Christians, takes the same 
stand :—‘ We are conscious,’ it says, ‘ of a specific difference between 
a civil and a military force. The civil force, rightly administered, is 
used under strict legal restraint, and within very definite limits, to 
preserve life and property. It is directed solely towards evil doers, 
and includes in its aims their reclamation and benefit. War, on the 
other hand, is the embodiment of lawlessness and violence.’ 

William Penn, in his essay on the ‘ Peace of Europe,’ goes even 
further. Writing possibly from the point of view of one ‘who had 
not come to the pure dispensation of the Gospel,’ he has been thought 
to hint approvingly, though somewhat obscurely, at the establish- 
ment of an International police! These are his words :—* The 
princes of Europe should establish one sovereign assembly, before 
which all international differences should be brought which cannot be 
settled by the embassies, and the judgment of which should be so 
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binding, that if any one Government offering its case for decision did 
not abide by it, the rest shall compel it.’ 

It may be difficult to see how such compulsion, carried out by 
physical force, would result in anything but war. But there are 
various forms of pressure available amongst nations besides that of 
cutting throats. To say nothing of diplomacy and friendly remon- 
strance, there are all the other powers of patience, moral influence, and 


the common sense of most, 
To keep a fretful realm in awe ; 


besides the full force of an enlightened self-interest, which would, in 
the long run, strive its utmost—when the nations had once entered 
on a pacific course—to avoid being again drawn into the mad and 
costly rivalries of war. There is, in fact, no evidence that even an 
International Police, however needful in other directions as a substi- 
tute for armies, would be required to induce dissatisfied nations to 
accept the verdict of a supreme tribunal, such as William Penn, in 
his essay, projects. The experience of the last fifty years in Inter- 
national Arbitration has been in this respect very encouraging. 
Instances have occurred again and again of high-spirited and powerful 
nations cheerfully accepting an adverse decision in their case. The 
feeling has been that they have thereby conformed to the requirements 
of justice and civilisation by appealing to a nobler arbitrament than 
that of the sword, and that, whatever the decision, they had main- 
tained peace with honour, and were immeasurable gainers over those 
who resort to war. But the very suggestion of compulsion, in what- 
ever form, from so great a Quaker authority as Penn, goes to 
strengthen the evidence already adduced, that the Society of Friends 
are not the propagandists of a Peace-at-any-price policy, as the 
phrase is commonly understood. : 

The Peace Society, while making the same urgent appeal as the 
Society of Friends, to Christian people to be faithful to a great 
Christian principle, not as a matter of expediency, but as a matter of 
duty, has also a strong case to present to those who do not accept 
such doctrine. It is in fact in this latter direction that the work of 
the Peace Society chiefly consists. On this subject, Mr. Richard, 
the eminent secretary of the society, in addressing a meeting of those 
who accepted the full Christian principle, used these words :-— 


There are two aspects under which the Peace question may be re- 
garded,—namely, the principle of Peace, and the policy of Peace. The 
former is the testimony we have to bear; the latter is the work we have to 
do. I believe that abstinence from violence, practised on Christian prin- 
ciple, in a Christian spirit, and from Christian motives, would often be 
safer for a man or a nation than the other course. But I do not say that 
it would be safe for an individual who has been acting all his life, or for 
@ nation which has been acting for a thousand years, on the opposite 
principle—the principle of suspicion, of defiance, of hostility—suddenly to 
abandon their defence. And nobody, so far as I know, has proposed that 
England should adopt this course. 
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It is evident from these words of its leader that the Peace 
Society is not chargeable with the terrible crime upon which Lord 
Beaconsfield heaped his invective. Upon governments only nominally 
Christian, and upon that predominant majority of people to whom all 
the commands of Christ have not yet acquired the force of supreme 
law, it has never urged a Peace-at-any-price policy, in whatever way 
this phrase may be construed. It has never pleaded with anybody, 
Christian or non-Christian, for a policy that was either truckling or 
visionary. On the contrary, its teaching has been manly and prac- 
tical, directed to questions prominently before the public, and having 
in view the condition and needs of the times. 

The Peace Society has taken for its text the generally accepted 
truth that war at its best is a horrible barbarism, a cruel and dis- 
creditable expedient for the disposal of international disputes. It 
has sketched with truthful but unsparing hand the misery, the im- 
morality, and the incalculable waste with which not only war, but the 
preparations for war, are inevitably associated. It has pointed out 
that the dread arbitrament of the sword is at best a kind of lynck 
law among the nations, and that its decisions have no reference to the 
justice or right of the point in dispute. It has proved from history 
that the victories gained on the battle-field have been, in a vast 
number of instances, of no permanent advantage to mankind; and 
that treaties written by the bloody finger of war are, in many cases, 
speedily torn up and set aside. It has steadily raised its voice against 
the inroads of suspicion and passion and panic that have so often 
engendered war. It has declared that whilst tyranny and injustice 
and unrighteous intermeddling are as certain to produce war as filth 
and bad drainage are to produce fever, it finds in this fact no defence 
for either fever or war, but a call in each case for the remedies of 
common sense. 

On the other hand, recognising that ‘ peace hath her victories, no 
less renowned than war,’ whilst they are far more enduring and bene- 
ficent in their results, the Peace Society has sought to widen the 
range of these victories. It has maintained that they consist not 
only in the appliances of civilisation, the achievements of science, the 
extension of commerce, and the spread of intellectual culture, but 
also in the development of international morality, in the steady re- 
placement among nations, of law for violence, of amity for jealousy, 
of a just foreign policy for that which is blustering and aggressive. 

Further, it has in effect said to the people— 


If you wish for peace, you must prepare for peace. You must abandon 
the policy of continual intermeddling. You must do your utmost to 
remove incentives to. war, and to plant arrangements for the main- 
tenance of peace. Great armaments, such as are now to be found every- 
where, are not only ruinous to the finance of the nations, but they are 
admitted on all hands to be a constant provocative to war. Why not 
compel your Governments to enter into negotiation with other similarly 


burdened powers, with a view to the proportionate reduction of these 
bloated armaments by mutual agreement ? 
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Again, in the course of its quiet agitation on the subject, it has 
persistently said— 


International disputes and misunderstandings will no doubt continue to 
arise, but we have had many precedents of late times for honourably 
settling these without bloodshed, and without any traces of that hunger for 
revenge which is sure to be left by war. Why not take the needful steps 
for facilitating this peaceful and rational process by the development of 
international law, and by the institution of a Supreme Tribunal to ad- 
minister such law, and to adjudge cases of disputes when they arise? We 
admit that these are proposals of surpassing difficulty, but they are at the 
same time of the deepest moment to the progress of liberty and the growth 
of civilisation ; and there is no evidence that they are outside the field of 
true statesmanship or beyond its powers. But how are statesmen to be 
brought to the consideration of these perplexing problems? Simply by 
the force of public opinion declaring against the perpetuation of the war 
system, and demanding the institution of rational methods for settling 
disputed points. This public opinion it is owr duty as a Peace Society to 
educe and develop. 


Such are the avowed aims of the Peace Society, and in this direction 
lie the practical truths which it is seeking to enunciate. Where is 
there in all this anything visionary, anything degrading to true man- 
hood, any hint at a policy of Peace-at-any-price ? 

The whole programme may be called perhaps a dream. It is 
none the less true that the dream of to-day has, times without 
number, grown into the grand fact of to-morrow. If dreaming 
dreams leads people to overlook the actual condition of things, and 
the terrible complications into which the barbarous policy of the past 
has landed us, it is obviously a very idle and even a mischievous 
occupation. But what is often styled by superficial observers as a 
Utopian dream, is really the summing-up of the purpose of a move- 
ment, and the picture of its hoped-for results ; and as such it surely 
has its uses. A grand prospect is a grand incentive, though it may 
be very distant and somewhat undefined. 

The sanitary reformer labours to stamp out fever and small-pox, 
and works in the hope that he and his fellow-labourers will finally 
achieve this as effectually as in Europe they have stamped out the 
plague. The educationist sends the schoolmaster abroad to dissipate 
the brutal ignorance that weighs down and threatens society; and 
looks forward to a time when ‘sweetness and light’ shall generally 
prevail. But because they do not at once, or even rapidly, attain 
their object in full, their dreams of educated and healthful commu- 
nities are neither unreasonable nor useless. 

So it is with the Peace Society. Its members look forward to 
what may be a distant prospect (though it is well not to forget the 
momentum which belongs to morals as well as to physics), when war 
shall be regarded in all civilised nations as a savage absurdity, alto- 
gether out of date. Meanwhile they are earnestly directing their 
efforts to the requirements of the day, and to the spread of light and 
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knowledge as to the nature of the evil and its true remedy. This is 
surely not Peace-at-any-price, but practical good sense. 

But a grave and definite charge has been laid against the Peace 
Society, which is considered to be unanswerable evidence of the 
mischievous tendency of its proceedings. The assertion is constantly 
made by persons who ought to be better informed, that a heavy 
responsibility lies at its door in connection with the Crimean War! 
Over and over again, during the late election contests, and on other 
occasions, the statement has been put forward in most unqualified 
terms, that but for a deputation which the Peace Society sent to St. 
Petersburg that war would probably never have broken out! Even so 
accurate and impartial a writer as Mr. Justin M‘Carthy falls into 
this popular error, so far as regards the origin of the delegation, and 
gravely records it as if it were historic truth. 

Now the fact is that the Peace Society never sent any deputation 
to Russia, and had nothing whatever to do with such an undertaking. 
The Society of Friends as a Christian Church—when the nation was 
on the brink of war, when statesmen had almost abandoned the helm, 
and surrendered the ship to the furious drift of a blind, unreasoning 
passion—did, as a forlorn hope, and as a religious duty, send three of 
its members to wait upon the Emperor of Russia, in the name of 
Christ, and in the interests of righteousness and truth. They had 
laboured in vain at home to stem the torrent of mad passion, and 
they now made a final appeal to the other side. But how utterly un- 
founded and absurd is the charge that their effort in this direction 
precipitated the war, will be seen by the following dates :— 


Turkey declared war against Russia . . Oct. 23, 1853. 
First Turkish victory . , ; ° ; Nov. 4, 1853. 
Battle of Sinope Nov. 30, 1853. 
French and English fleets enter the Bl: ack Sea, D Se 
(an act of war) ; - - bor 
Russian Ambassador left Paris ; ° = 
Ditto left London ; ‘ \ pene ony ee 
Friends’ deputation at St. Petersburg . ; Feb. 10, 1854. 


It is plain from these figures that the Rubicon had been passed, and 
the war had practically begun, before these brave men, undismayed 
by the frantic scorn of excited multitudes, set out on their noble 
enterprise. And history will some day record how near they were to 
the attainment of their end; how eagerly the Emperor clutched at 
the chance unexpectedly presented, of withdrawing from the strife 
with honour, by accepting the appeals of religion and philanthropy: 
and how this growing resolve was frustrated by the arrival of the 
mail from England with full details of the defiant and warlike atti- 
tude of the English Parliament and press. And some day, perhaps, 

it will be felt by Christian people to be a wonder and a shame, that 
in the nineteenth century of the Christian era, when the nations of 
Europe were on the brink of a dreadful strife, which a few years 
afterwards men of all parties united in regarding as a ghastly and 
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gigantic blunder,—which the historian tells us condemned a million 
of people to destruction, only one Christian Church came forward 
to remonstrate in the name of Christ, and to plead for peace ! 

As regards that unorganised body of politicians which is often 
called the Peace party, a section of which has come to be known as 
the Manchester School, but little need be said. It may, perhaps, be 
considered to include such men as the present Lord Derby, whose 
sympathies are undoubtedly on the side of a pacific policy, and who 
once said: ‘ When you attempt to set things right by war, you run 
the risk of producing a greater amount of misery than you came to 
remedy. You cannot in public, any more than in private, do violent 
and aggressive acts without inspiring distrust, and to inspire distrust 
is a source of weakness.’ The Bishop of Manchester would surely be 
willing to rank himself in this party, since he once declared that 
‘he considered it nothing less than a monstrous anachronism that 
nations should still be found settling their quarrels, not before the 
tribunals of equity and reason, but by the brutal and irrational arbi- 
trament of the sword.’ 

In the Peace party we may also probably include a considerable 
proportion of Liberal politicians, whose antagonism to the foreign 
policy of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government has been largely based 
upon their discontent with all military doings that are not the out- 
come of stern necessity. But it needs no argument or lengthened 
quotations to show that these men are by no means for a Peace-at- 
any-price policy. Even the late Mr. Cobden, perhaps the most pro- 
nounced member of the party—who for his zeal in the cause has 
been sometimes called the Apostle of Peace—again and again asserted 
that it was the duty of the British Government to maintain its navy 
in supreme force, and to keep the army in sufficient strength for the 
defence of the empire. 

After all, it must be admitted that there is one class of men 
in the world whose action constantly leads to the policy—nay, the 
necessity—of Peace-at-any-price. These are the extreme military 
people, the ‘men of blood and iron,’ who despise moral force, who 
are easily scared into panics, and whose only faith is in gunpowder. 
There is no disputing the fact that the policy and the doings of these 
people are almost certain to result at last in one of the contending 
parties, according to the fortune of war, being driven to accept,— 
not the decision of reason and equity,—but Peace-at-any-price! 
History is often little else than a record of events leading to these 
humiliating conclusions. At the end of our American War, in 
1783, England, having adopted a ‘spirited’ and despotic policy 
towards her colonies, had, so far as the point in dispute was con- 
cerned, to accept Peace-at-any-price. During the course of the 
long French war which closed at Waterloo, Prussia and Austria, 
whose governments had precipitated that war by their shameful 
interference with the affairs of France, had to submit to the same 
penalty. At the close of the war, France, led astray by a military 
adventurer, was reduced to the same humiliating terms. An aggres- 
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sive policy in France, under another Napoleon, brought similarly 
disastrous results in 1871. In neither of these cases was there any 
dispute which, if rationally and fairly considered, need have brought 
in its settlement any humiliation. 

The method of force often condemns those who are notoriously in 
the wrong. But the fortune of war has no regard for either justice 
or right, and smites the innocent and aggrieved at least equally 
with the guilty and the oppressor. Poland, Hungary, Denmark, 
China with her opium grievance, are as ruthlessly struck down, and 
brought to accept Peace-at-any-price, as the most lawless banditti. 
It must needs be so, of a system which is based upon nothing but 
brute force. The arbitrament of the sword leans unmistakably to 
the side, not of justice, but of the strongest battalions. 

On this aspect of the subject it would be easy to enlarge, for 
everywhere it is practically the same story. The appeal to the sword 
compels the acceptance of humiliation, of Peace-at-any-price, by at 
least half the appellants. On the other hand, the appeal to reason 
honourably accepted, is found to result in the satisfactory removal of 
the cause of dispute without humiliation, and in the establishment 
of an entente cordiale between the disputants. As we estimate facts 
and weigh the evidence, we find that it is the Peace party which 
stands out as both courageous and moral in its policy, and practical 
in itsaims. The believers in war, on the other hand, are the timid 
party, scared by imaginary terrors, and often blustering and over- 
bearing in a policy which after all issues in the acceptance by one or 


other ofthe combatants of Peace-at-any-price. 
Lord Beacd as~revived for us a grand watchword, which 


might be accepted as the motto of the party we have been seeking to 
defend—Peace with honour!—Peace springing from freedom and 
goodwill, and based on justice and law. The old Puritan poet tells 
us :— 

They err who count it glorious to subdue 

By conquest far and wide,—to overrun 

Large countries, and in field great battles win, 

Great cities by assault. What do these worthies 

But rob and spoil, burn, slaughter and enslave, 

And all the flourishing works of Peace destroy ? 

But if there be in Glory aught of good, 

It may by means far different be attained, 

Without Ambition, War, or Violence : 

By deeds of Peace, by wisdom eminent, 

By patience, temperance. 


The nineteenth century was ushered in amidst war and bloodshed, 
producing inconceivable misery for thousands. Let us hope that it 
will close in amity, and that the ‘ European Concert’ may grow inte 
a federation of reason and righteousness guarding the peace of the 


world ! 
Witu1am PoLiarp. 





INVERAWE AND TICONDEROGA. 


T was in the dreary autumn of 1877 that in the dark woods of 
Roseneath I heard the following tale from the parish clergyman 
who ministers with so much ability to the inhabitants of that famous 
and beautiful spot. I repeat it in the first instance as it was repeated 
to me, reserving to a subsequent page the variations which further 
investigations have rendered necessary. 


In the middle of the last century the chief of the Campbells of 
Inverawe had been giving an entertainment at his castle on the 
banks of the Awe. The party had broken up and Campbell was left 
alone. He was roused by a violent knocking at the gate, and was 
surprised at the appearance of one of his guests, with torn garments 
and dishevelled hair, demanding admission. ‘I have killed a man, 
and I am pursued by enemies. I beseech you to let me in. Swear 
upon your dirk—upon the cruachan or hip where your dirk rests— 
swear by Ben Cruachan'—that you will not betray me.’ Campbell 
swore, and placed the fugitive in a secret place in the house. Pre- 
sently there was a second knocking at the gate. It was a party of 
his guests, who said, ‘ Your cousin Donald has been killed; where 
is the murderer?’ At this announcement Campbell remembered the 
great oath which he had sworn, gave an evasive answer, and sent off 
the pursuers in a wrong direction. He then went to the fugitive 
and said, ‘You have killed my cousin Donald. I cannot keep you 
here The murderer appealed to his oath, and persuaded Campbell 
to let him stay for the night. Campbell did so, and retired to rest. 
In the visions of that night the blood-stained Donald appeared to him 
with these words: * Inverawe, Inverawe, blood has been shed ; shield 
not the murderer.’ In the morning Campbell went to his guest, and 
told him that any further shelter was impossible. He took him, 
however, to a cave in Ben Cruachan, and there left him. The night 
again closed in, and Campbell again slept, and again the blood- 
stained Donald appeared. ‘ Inverawe, Inverawe, blood has been 
shed; shield not the murderer.’ On the morning he went to the 
cave on the mountain, and the murderer had fled. Again at night 
he slept, and again the blood-stained Donald rose before him and 
said, ‘ Inverawe, Inverawe, blood has been shed. We shall not meet 
again till we meet at Ticonderoga. He woke in the morning, 
and behold it wasa dream. But the story of the triple apparition 


' It was not clear whether the oath was by Ben Cruachan, or by ‘ cruachan,’ the 
hip where the dirk rests. ‘Cruachan’ is the hip or haunch of a man. 
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remained by him, and he often told it amongst his kinsmen, asking 
always what the ghost could mean by this mysterious word of their 
final rendezvous. 

In 1758 there broke out the French and English war in America, 
which after many rebuffs ended in the conquest of Quebec by General 
Wolfe. Campbell of Inverawe went out with the Black Watch, the 
42nd Highland regiment, afterwards so famous. There, on the eve 
of an engagement, the general came to the officers and said, ‘ We had 
better not tell Campbell the name of the fortress which we are to 
attack to-morrow. It is Ticonderoga. Let us call it Fort George.’ 
The assault took place in the morning. Campbell was mortaily 
wounded. He sent for the general. These were his last words: 
‘General, you have deceived me; I have seen him again. This is 
Ticonderoga.’ 


The story, romantic in itself, was the more impressive from the 
fact that Ticonderoga was a name familiar to me from the monu- 
ments in the south aisle of Westminster Abbey to two officers killed 
in that disastrous affair. One is to Lord Howe, erected by ‘the 
Province of Massachusetts Bay,’ not yet the State of Massachusetts, 
The other is to Colonel Townsend, with the fortress carved on the 
monument, and two Red Indians underneath it.? 

When in the following year, 1878, I visited America, I was re- 
solved, if possible, to explore the place and discover any traces of 
Campbell of Inverawe. It was on a delightful evening spent at 
Hartford in Connecticut with that flower of the American Episco- 
pate, Bishop Williams, who had made the lakes of those regions 
his especial study, that I repeated the story of Campbell of Inverawe, 
which he had never heard before. We arranged for a rendezvous on 
the spot at a later time of my journey. ‘ We shall not meet again 
till we meet at Ticonderoga.’ It so happened that unexpected en- 
gagements prevented the good Bishop from keeping his appointment, 
and we were therefore compelled to visit the spot without the benefit 
of his guidance. 

Ticonderoga is situated on the isthmus which unites Lake George 
with Lake Champlain. These two lakes, in connection with the 
Hudson which runs as it were to their feet, in those early days of 
American history, were the great thoroughfare of the country—the 
only means of penetrating through the dense masses of tangled forest 
which then as now overhung them from rock, and pinnacle, and hill. 
Lake George especially was the Loch Katrine of those highlands, and 
the natural features gave additional interest to the movements of 
English or French armies on the surface of its waters. I venture to 
give a brief memorandum supplied for our journey by Bishop Williams. 
It conveys much interesting information :— 


Its Indian name was Canaderioit—meaning, the Tail of the ‘Lake, 


2 The date on the monument is 1759, but this is probably a mistake for 1758. 
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because it bore somewhat the same relation to Lake Champlain as a beaver’s 
tail ‘ does to the beaver.’ 

‘Horican’ is no Indian name at all. When Mr. Cooper was preparing to 
write ‘The Last of the Mohicans,’ and seeking for the Indian name, he 
found the real one awkward and not over poetical. Looking at an old 
French map, he found a tribe designated as ‘ Les Ouricains’ put down as 
living near the lake. Out of this word he made up the name ‘ Horican,” 
which one is now often told means ‘Holy Water!’ The French word was 
a blunder for ‘ Les Iroquois.’ 

The French name ‘St. Sacrament’ was given at the time of its discovery 
in 1649. The lake was entered on the eve of Corpus Christi Day—/le jour 
du Saint Sacrement—and hence the name. The story that the name 
was given because the waters of the lake were used, on account of their 
purity, in baptism, is untrue. 

The English name was given in 1755, in honour of George II. It 
ought to be kept, and I fancy it will be. The lake was seen, I believe, by 
Samuel Champlain, in 1609. He joined an expedition of Canadian Indians 
that year (in the summer) against the Iroquois, and the first gun ever fired 
in the northern part of the United States was fired during this expedition 
on Lake Champlain. It was the herald of the coming wars, and fired 
against the Iroquois it set them against the French. In 1649, Father 
Jogues entered the lake on May 29, and gave it its French name. He also 
calls it Andiatarocte, which is said to mean ‘ where the lake closes.’ 

It came first into notice in 1755, at the beginning, in America, of the 
Seven Years’ War, and its whole story is one of battles and sieges. There 
is, to my mind, a picturesqueness in these wars which is specific and pecu- 
liar. Most Indian battles are wearisomely monotonous; it is all dodging 
behind trees and making ambushes. Civilised battles are monotonous also. 
Armies move in them like machines. In these wars there is room for indi- 
vidual prowess, and yet with it mingles the order and mancuvring of 
trained troops. The white coats of France and the red coats of England, 
the Lily of the Bourbon, and the Cross of St. George, the tent of the soldier, 
‘ and the wigwam or forest-fire of the Indian, the soldier in his uniform, the 

provincial in his hunting-shirt, the savage in his war-paint, are all mingled 
together in picturesque confusion in the virgin forest, on mountain and by 
lake. 


That sudden uprising of the French soldiers in the boat on the 
waters of Lake George, and the discharge into the unsuspecting In- 
dians, was the momentous shot * which, exasperating the whole of the 
great Iroquois tribe against the French, contributed in large measure 
to the ultimate decision of the preponderance of the English over the 
French cause in North America. The names of Colonel Williams, 
the founder of the Williams University, amidst the hills of the Ame- 
rican Berkshire—of Fort William Henry from the Duke of Cumber- 
land—the tragical story of Jane Macrea, which evidently furnished 
the basis of ‘The Last of the Mohicans ’—had already given a kind of 
celebrity to this romantic region when General Abercrombie led his 
expedition, on a flotilla, down the lake, including the Highland regi- 


* So I remember it was graphically and forcibly described by Bishop Coxe, with 
whom we crossed the Atlantic. 
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ment, in 1758, against the fortress of Ticonderoga, which commanded 
the whole region. There was a Scottish lady,‘ then living as a girl 
in Albany. She watched the splendid array leave the town ; she saw 
the dismal return. They advanced from Lake George across the 
neck of land which has to be crossed before the approach to the for- 
tress. On that neck of land a preliminary skirmish occurred in which 
the young and gallant Lord Howe lost his life. He was beloved by 
Americans and English; he united the most austere sense of dis- 
cipline with the most engaging attention to the wants of the soldiery 
and the most courteous attention to the society in which he so gracefully 
moved. It is he to whom the Province of Massachusetts Bay erected 
the monument, already mentioned, in Westminster Abbey, and to his 
memory, in these last few years, a memorial stone has been erected on 
the spot by the owner of the property :° ‘ Near this spot fell, July 6, 
1758, in a skirmish preceding Abercrombie’s defeat by Montcalm, 
Lord George Augustus Howe, aged 34. Massachysetts erected a 
monument to him in Westminster Abbey. Ticonderoga places here 
this monument, 1776.’ The brook by which he fell, once called 
Northbrook, is now called Lord Howe Brook.® 

The fortress stands in a commanding position, overhanging Lake 
Champlain. It is called by its Indian name Ticonderoga (abridged 
by modern Americans’ into ‘ Ti’), meaning the sounding of the 
waters. Champlain, the discoverer of the lake, had given it the cor- 
responding name of Carillon—‘ the chimes or melodies of the waters.’ 
The river, in fact, forms a precipitous cascade as it falls from one lake 
to the other, and is traversed by more than one rude bridge.’ It 
turns the wheels of ‘The Old King’s Saw-mill” ‘The Old King’s 
Store* is on the promontory. It was taken by Judge Hay, a Scots- 
man. Local tradition maintains that his ancestor routed the Eng- 
lish with his hickory club. Hence the King of Scotland® called out 
‘Hey! Hey! Hey!’ This is not the only Scottish name connected 
with Ticonderoga. The whole property. belonged till recently to 
Edward Ellice, of Invergarry. Two conspicuous mountains look 
down on Ticonderoga, both connected with its after history. One is 
Mount Independence, from the prochkamation of the Declaration of 
Independence there on July 18,1776. The other is Sugar Loaf Hill, 
where General Burgoyne took the fortress at sunrise in 1777, and 
gave it the name of Mount Defiance, which it still retains. The 
fortress itself is now a ruin,—it may be said about the only ruin in 
the United States. One can figure the passage by which the giant 


4 Mrs. Grant, in her Memoirs of an American Lady, p. 204-208. 
.5 The Rev. W. Cooke, a well-known lecturer in the United States. 

* The American mistakes of the title are observable. 

7 The place got a bad name from the races on theice. ‘ Ti’ was synonymous with 
depravity. ‘No God up there,’ was a signboard on the lake. 

8 See the account further on. 

® I saw this in a local history of Ticonderoga on the spot. It is needless to point 
out that this is an American version of the legend of the Battle of Luncaty. 
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Ethan Allen and the daring Arnold forced their way into the fort in 
1776, and the window out of which appeared the surprised commander 
and his wife. But it is curious to see how short a time is needed to 
produce the venerable aspect of decay and age. ‘Ticonderoga is as 
complete a ruin as Conway or Kenilworth. It was in the assault 
on this place that the great rout took place in which Campbell of 
Inverawe received his death-wound. Every officer of the 42nd was 
either killed or wounded.’ I vainly sought for any indication of his 
sepulture. A mass of grassy hillocks at the foot of the hill alone 
marked the graves of the British officers. 


Thy green earth, Ticonderoga, 
Keeps their glory fresh as ever,!! 


but neither in tradition nor inscription was there anything to his 
memory. It was a wild and stormy evening in October on which we 
explored the scene. The intelligent keeper of the village inn gave 
me the point of a rusty bayonet, dug out from the hill-side, which 
I brought home and placed on the monument of Colonel Townsend, 
where it may still be seen, in Westminster Abbey. he Congrega- 
tionalist minister called on me—Thomas Jones, son of Henry A. 
Jones, merchant in Bangor—and, also introduced by him, a younger 
and rougher type, Elijah Jones, a Baptist minister. 

With these scanty reminiscences we left Ticonderoga, and reached 
Saratoga at midnight. Before retiring to rest, I was turning over 
the pages of Lossing’s *‘ Revolutionary War,’ when in the description 
of the burial of Jane Macrea at Fort Edward, my eye fell on these 
words: * Her grave is near an old brown head-stone on which are in- 
scribed the words—“ Here lyes the body of Duncan Campbell of 
Inversaw (sic) Esq., Major to the old Highland regiment, aged 
55 years, who died the 17th July, 1758, of the wounds he re- 
ceived in the attack of the entrenchments of Ticonderoga or Ca- 
rillon, 8th July, 1758.”’ Here was the very grave we were in 
search of, recording the additional fact that he survived his mortal 
wound for nine days. The first impulse was to return to the spot. 
But we were already at Saratoga ; Fort Edward was far in our rear, 
and we were due ut Concord the following night. We were forced to 
abandon the actual visit; but that day I wrote to Bishop Williams, 
stating that we had found the grave, and asking whether any particu- 
lars could be procured of the reason or manner of his burial. In a few 
days, through him, I received the following reply from the Episcopalian 
clergyman residing on the spot. It is inserted at full length, as it is 
thought that it may interest other Campbells besides the chief of 
Inverawe, including the great head of the Argyle tribe. 


Duncan Campbell was buried in the old cemetery, at Fort Edward, 
to which Jane Macrea’s body was removed from a graveyard down the 


% Mrs. Grant’s Memoirs of an American Lady, p. 206. 


" A Highland marching song by Alexander Nicholson (Sheriff-substitute of Wig- 
tonshire). 


No. 610 (wo, cxxx. x. 8.) LI 
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river. Jane Macrea’s remains were again removed, this time to Kingsbury, 
and finally to the modern cemetery lying between Fort Edward and Sandy 
Hill. A few years ago a family of Gilchrists of this place, in removing 
their dead from the old to the new graveyard, carried Duncan Campbell’s 
remains with them, claiming him as a relation. 

The claim can be traced now to a tradition only that he was of their 
family, and to the fact that their ancestor, Alexander Gilchrist, one of the 
original Scotch settlers in this vicinity, asked, when dying, to be laid ‘ by 
the side of Duncan Campbell, my nearest relative in America,’ he said. 

The old brown head-stone, in a good state of preservation, is now in the 
enclosure of the Gilchrists at the new cemetery. [The inscription is here 
given as above. | 

Near by, in the same enclosure, and brought from the same old grave- 
yard as was the former head-stone, are two small marble slabs, to the me- 
mory of two of the name of Campbell. On the one is written :— 

‘In memory of Mrs. Ann Campbell, of the Family of Balenabe, and 
Consort of Mr. Duncan Campbell, Who died Aug. the 1oth, 1777, in the 
74th year of her age.’ On the other we find :-—‘ Ann Campbell, daughter 
of Mr. Archibald and Mrs. Floranee Campbell, who died Aug. 11th, 1777.’ 
It is said by the Gilchrists and others, that there were other Campbells 
buried in the old cemetery, but as their graves were without headstones, 
all knowledge of their names is lost. 

Alexander Gilchrist daily attended Major Campbell at Fort Edward 
during the weeks he lingered there before his death, and it seems strange 
that more is not known among the Gilchrists of to-day of him who was so 
prominent in the land, and so nearly associated with their ancestors. 

The old lady, Mrs. Mary Finn, whose grandfather was Archibald 
Campbell, the first husband of Mrs. McNeil, died in 1856. She is said to 
have remembered many interesting facts about the Campbells and others of 
importance in the early days of this country, and was often visited by per- 
sons who were gathering information about them. She has left several 
sons and a daughter, and grandchildren, but none of them knew anything 
more of the Campbells than the head-stones tell, except the fact of their 
relationship with Duncan Campbell. 

Considerable interest has lately been aroused among these descendants, 
by one of their number, now travelling in Europe, writing home for all the 
facts about the descent from Duncan Campbell, and they are a little 
touched with the quite common mania about some vast inheritance to 
come from the old country to them. Their relative may only be looking 
up something to give him a claim at the heraldry office. 

According to a history of this country just published, and carefully 
made up, there was a proclamation by the Governor of New York, in 1735, 
calling for ‘loyal Protestant Highlanders,’ to become settlers in this portion 
of the State, at first called ‘ Charlotte,’ and now ‘ Washington county.’ The 
purpose was to have a band of brave and trusted men to stand as a bulwark 
against the inroads of the French, from Canada, and the Indians. In 
response to this call Captain Laughlin Campbell, in 1737, came to America 
and bargained with the acting governor of New York for a grant of thirty 
thousand acres of land in the proposed section. Campbell then returned to 
Scotland, sold his property there, gathered a company of four hundred and 
twenty adults, besides children, and started for his new lands with a portion 
of his colony accompanying him. On his arrival and presenting himself for 
his grant, the Governor demanded fees, and a share in the lands. This 
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Campbell resisted: The assembly was called to his aid, but no relief was 
afforded him, and he and his company scattered to different places. The 
disappointed leader finally died in poverty. | 

In 1763, after the French war, in which the Scotch settlers had per- 
formed brave service, Donald, George, and James Campbell, sons of Captain 
Laughlin Campbell, petitioned the Governor for a grant of land, to the 
extent of one hundred thousand acres, in the place where their father 
expected to settle. Their large demand seemed to be made in recognition of 
their services, and perhaps as a provision for all the disappointed colonists 
and their descendants who followed their father. 

The full amount of their request was not granted them, but they were 
given for themselves, the three brothers, and their three sisters, and four 
other persons, who were also called Campbell, ten thousand acres in the 
place now called Argyle. 

Learning of the success of the children of Captain Campbell, descend- 
ants of the colonists he brought with him, and a few of the original adven- 
turers, some of them living at the time in New Jersey, made application 
for a grant of land, in recognition of their services and early claims, and 
were allowed forty-seven thousand four hundred and fifty acres, in the same 
neighbourhood with the grant to the children of Captain Campbell, and 
with it forming the first town of Argyle. This grant was made out in con- 
formity to the advice of the Council, by State authorities, to whom the ne- 
cessary authority had been delegated, and not by a special act of the King, 
as many have supposed. The instrument was dated May 21, 1764, and in 
it the name of Argyle was given to the town, and offices were named. It 
is the common understanding that the name was given in honour of the 
‘Duke of Argyle.’ 

There is a list of names of the grantees, who were not of the immediate 
family of Laughlin Campbell, and in it occurs the following :—Mary, Eli- 
zabeth, Archibald, Duncan, Alexander, Elizabeth, Malcolm, Duncan,George, 
James, Duncan, junr., and John Campbell. 


I now propose to resume the original story with the additional 
information which I have received since my return. I have fre- 
quently mentioned the tale, and I propose (without dwelling on the 
process by which I arrived at these details) to give them in the 
order in which they attached themselves to the narrative.!* 

I have first to relate the murder of Donald Campbell. It was 
apparently not in leaving, but in approaching Inverawe that the 
event occurred. It was at Barcaldine. Barcaldine Castle stands 
nearer to the shore of Loch Crieran, and is now, and has for a long 
time been a ruin. Barcaldine House was in great part in existence 
at the time of the story. It stands in the wild country enclosed 


My kind friends Sir Edward and Lady Colebrooke put me into communication 
with Mr. Lillie, the friend of Mr. Campbell of Inverawe, who pointed out to me the 
story, as told with many embellishments, in the Zales of the Highlands, by Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder. Mr. Campbell is since dead, but Mrs. Cameron, his sister-in-law, still 
possesses Barcaldine House, and from the obliging hospitality of herself and her son 
I obtained on the spot most of the information which appears. Mr. Campbell of 
Inverawe before his death had already written a letter which I insert hereafter. 
Inverawe itself (‘ Old Inverawe ’ to distinguish it from «New Inverawe,’ a modern 
house built at some distance on Loch Awe) is now the possession of Mrs. Campbell 
of Monzie, who, with her daughter, kindly received us. 

LL2 
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between Loch Crieran and Loch Etive. Down a steep romantic 
glen falls the river Deargan "—‘the river of the red stain’—into 
Loch Crieran. High rocks rise on each side of the valley, whence 
streams descend broken into deep black pools. At the entrance of 
this valley is a ford over the Deargan, marked by four or five huge 
stepping-stones. It was when Donald Campbell'* reached the 
second of these stones that he was overtaken by Stuart of Appin, 
with whom there had long been a mortal feud. Stuart caught him 
and slew him on the spot. The place is still called Murder Ford, and 
the deed goes by the name of the Murder of Loch Crieran. The tra- 
dition has no account to render of what became of Donald’s body. It 
was never found, and it is conjectured that Stuart of Appin carried it 
up to the old burial ground which is on the bare hill top immediately 
above the ford, and there interred it. He then—whether as following 
his original intention,’ or as endeavouring to throw himself on the 
protection of the murdered man’s brother—followed the stream, which 
by a direct, but at that time almost trackless path, led straight to 
Inverawe. The glen is still unchanged; the wild deer ‘ desiring the 
water-brooks,’ may still be seen rushing through the bracken and 
crossing the stream; the overhanging boughs still intertwine over 
the pass, until at last the glen becomes inaccessible, and the path 
mounts over the side of the hill. It is called Glen Saleach—‘ the 
dirty pass °—either from its associations with this deed of blood, or 
from the dark umbrageous character of the woods and rocks. We 
can imagine how, like James Fitzjames in the ‘ Lady of the Lake, — 


The broom’s tough roots his ladder made ; 
The hazel saplings lent their aid,— 


till the murderer had reached the top of the ascent, and then plunged 
down by Bunaw, the ford over Loch Etive, and thence rushing over 
the side of the hill reached the house of Duncan Campbell. Here we 
leave our informants at Barcaldine, and we find ourselves at the gates 
of Inverawe. Inverawe"® is situated on a slight acclivity above the 
Awe—as its name implies, near enough to its discharge into the Joch 
to deserve its name, ‘ the Awe’s mouth.’ It stands beneath a wooded 
hill; on one side is a craggy eminence, called the Quarry Hill, from 
quarries in its bosom ; on the other side rises the magnificent pyramid 
of Ben Cruachan. Far behind it in the distance are the Three Herds 
of Etive. Much modernised, it yet still retains the ancient hall, 


13 ¢ Deargan’ means anything of the colour of red. 

™ According to the more authentic version in the family, he was not the cousin, 
but the brother. Another version represents him as a foster-brother of the name of 
M‘Niven. 

48 The story as told by Sir Thomas Dick Lauder has many amplifications. One 
which may possibly have some foundation, but which I have heard nowhere confirmed, 
is that Campbell of Inverawe had been under obligations to the murderer, whom he 
had encountered in a dangerous exploit some years before. 

© My information about the house was obtaincd during a visit on which I ven- 
tured before reaching Barcaldine. 
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where we may suppose that Campbell reclined as the unexpected 
guest threw himself on his mercy. What passed between them has 
been sufficiently described. According to the version current in 
the Campbell family, he was taken at once to a cave in Ben Crua- 
chan, whose lofty peak rises high above the whole scene. There is 
one chamber at Inverawe which bears the name of the Ghost Room, 
with oaken panels all round, and an oaken bedstead. Here it was 
that the apparition gave its threefold warning."” 

There are three final touches to the fatal story added by the 
inheritors of the tradition. The first is a slight variation from the 
story as first communicated tome. On the night before the battle 
Campbell went out to explore the village, and traversed the bridge, 
or one of the bridges, that spans the rapids of the descending river. 
It was a storm,'§ and he wore in consequence a grey overcoat. On 
the bridge he saw a figure approaching him also in a grey surtout. 
The face was hidden or imperfectly seen, but on the breast he saw a 
wound, with blood streaming down over the grey coat. He ap- 
proached it and extended his hand. The figure vanished away. He 
knew that by the laws of second sight it was the shadow of himself." 
He inquired of the inhabitants of the village what they called it. 
They answered ‘Carillon.’ He asked again whether there was no 
other name. They answered ‘ Ticonderoga.’ *° On this he made his 
will, and he conjured the officers, if he fell, to search out his body. 
On the morrow took place the fatal conflict. They sought every- 
where, and at length they found him wrapped in his overcoat, the 
wound in front, and the blood streaming over the grey coat, as he 
described the figure to his brother officers. 

The next story must be told in the words of the actual inheritor 
of the name, Campbell of Inverawe, the grand-nephew?! of Duncan 
Campbell. His tale is as follows: 


About forty-five years ago an old man was carrying a salmon for me up 
to the Inn at Taynuilt.22_ When I offered him money for his trouble he de- 
clined, saying, ‘Na, na, mony a fish have my forbears carried for yours.’ So 


' In another version that has reached me, it is stated that it was Campbell's 
custom to read for some time before retiring to rest, and that he observed the figure 
of a man coming betwixt him and the light. The figure held up his hand witha 
threatening and supplicating gesture, and then came the demand for the surrender 
of the murderer. 

'* In the story as told to me it was a ‘snow-storm.’ But snow in July on the 
American lakes is only to be paralleled by such a miracle as caused the erection of 
8. Maria Maggiore on the ground covered with snow in July in the streets of Rome. 

* Compare Waverley and The Legend of Montrose. 

» Perhaps in the story of General Abercrombie giving the wrong name, Carillon 
was the alias. Another version describes the false name as being Fort Hudson. 

*\ He died suddenly in the course of this year 1880. It may be worth remarking 
that whereas Sir Thomas Dick Lauder represents Campbell’s son as perishing in the 
battle, their kinsman states that ‘his son Alexander was a captain in the same 
regiment and severely wounded,’ but that ‘he reached Scotland and died at Glasgow, 
where he was buried in the Greyfriars Cemetery.’ 

* Taynuilt is on the Awe, nearly opposite Inverawe. 
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of course we had a crack together about old times, and he told me that his 
ancestors had been in charge of the stall nets at the mouth of the Awe for 
generations—that his grandfather was foster-brother to Macdonnochie (the 
Gaelic patronymic of the Laird of Inverawe, ‘the son of Duncan’). Then 
followed the story. His father, a young lad, was sleeping in the same room 
with his father, but in a separate bed, when he was awakened in the night 
by some unaccustomed sound, and behold there was a bright light in 
the room, and he saw a figure in full Highland regimentals cross over 
the room and stoop down over his father’s bed, and gave him a kiss ; 
he was too frightened to speak, but put his head under the coverlet, and 
went to sleep again. Once more he was roused again in like manner, 
and saw the same sight. In the morning he spoke to his father about 
it, who told him it was Macdonnochie he had seen, who came to tell 
him he had been killed in a great battle in America. And sure enough, 
said my informant, it was on the very day that the battle of Ticonderoga 
was fought, and the Laird was killed. 


There was a third story told, something of the same kind :— 


As two ladies, a Miss Campbell and a Miss Lindsay, were walking in 
the neighbourhood of Inverawe, they saw a battle in the sky, and recognised 
many of those who fell, amongst them their two kinsmen. They came 
home and told the marvel to their friends. A note of the event was taken, 
and it was found to correspond in every particular with the historical 
account of the attack on Ticonderoga, and to have been seen at, or nearly 
at, the same time as the battle took place. 


Such is this singular Highland story, which needs a Walter Scott 
to adjust the proportions of the natural and preternatural which have 
so inextricably blended together. In the pathetic story of the ‘ High- 
land Widow’ he has shown how beautifully the scenery which forms 
the framework of this tale can be lighted up,—the Bridge of Awe, 
the waters of Loch Awe, the heights of Ben Cruachan. The only 
title that I possess for the repetition of the tradition is that I am 
probably the only person now living who has seen the Murder Ford 
at Barcaldine in all its beauty, the haunted castle of Inverawe, the 
ruined fortress of Ticonderoga, and (almost) the old brown head-stone 
which marks the grave of Duncan Campbell. 

A. P. STan ey. 














A Greek HAMLET. 


F the many independent states which so long disputed between 
() themselves the supremacy of Greece, Corinth is, after Athens 
and Sparta, the city of which we hear the most ; indeed, in the years 
before the Ionian revolt, that is, before the time at-which Greece 
began to take a prominent position in the ancient world, Corinth is 
as prominent in history as even either of these great states. This, 
however, is no wonder: the wonderful position of the city for com- 
mercial purposes ensured its greatness during times of peace, and in 
the years of which we would speak there appears to have been almost 
undisturbed peace throughout Greece, and Corinth with its two ports, 
one on either side of the isthmus, its commercial activity, and that 
genius for shipbuilding which, later on, made the Corinthians vic- 
torious in an important naval battle, occupied a prominent place, and 
had extended its victorious expeditions as far as the coast of Epirus, 
where it possessed the important island of Corcyra. Many an interest- 
ing story belongs to the development of the Corinthian rule. About 
Cypselus, their first tyrant, a beautiful tale is told. When his mother, 
Labda, was about to give birth to the future ruler, the then reigning 
family were warned by an oracle that this child was to overthrow 
their rule, and ten of them went accordingly to the house of the 
mother to slay the babe. After much debate, each of them refusing 
to undertake the task, it was decided that the first into whose hands 
Labda should deliver the babe should kill it. But here the natural 
feeling which no political schemes can destroy did its work; the 
child was, as was expected, put into the hands of one of the visitors, 
and smiled upon its destined murderer. The smile disarmed the 
man, and, unable to fulfil his vow, he transferred it into the arms 
of his neighbour, All in turn were subjected to the same test, 
and all failed. When they went out they fell, as was natural, to 
mutual reproaches, and, plucking up their courage, went back again, 
steeling themselves against the innocent enchantment. But the 
mother had taken fright, and the child was hidden—in the family 
meal-chest, we are told—from which he derived his name. Cypselus 
lived to fulfil the prophecy about him, and reigned in Corinth, 
and transmitted his throne to his son Periander, who, among other 
peceadilloes, killed his wife Melissa, and of whom the following tale 
is told. 

Periander, tyrant of Corinth, had two sons: the elder, weak in 
mind and without intelligence; the younger, a high-spirited and 
vigorous youth, full of promise, the hope of his family. There is 
nothing in the story to lead us to suppose that the severe and stern 
despot was other than a tender father, or that, when the boys went 
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to Epidaurus to visit their uncle Procles, there existed any feelings 
between them but those of natural affection. Procles, who was the 
uncle of their mother, received the young princes with every kind of 
respect and honour, holding games and banquets for their entertain- 
meat, and offering them all the pleasures and enjoyments which his 
city could produce. But through all the feastings and the mirth a 
sombre purpose of revenge, perhaps a rankling of old sorrow, was in 
his mind. It was not, however, till the very moment of parting that 
he sowed the bitter seed which he had reserved to the last. Perhaps 
something in the aspect of young Lycophron, some hint of higher 
feeling, some indication of an impassioned nature, had pointed him 
out as the instrument of a terrible revenge; or perhaps it was only 
that inability to keep silence as to an appalling secret which has 
always been natural to humanity, that brought the irretrievable 
words to his lips: *‘ Have you ever heard, oh my sons, the history of 
your mother? Know ye how Melissa died?’ It had happened long 
before, and the incident had been kept from their knowledge, as was 
natural. One of the young men gazed at the questioner with mere 
curiosity; the other, with an awakening of darker and stronger 
feeling. Then Melissa’s kinsman saw his opportunity for such a 
vengeance as few have had within their reach: ‘ Periander killed 
her,’ he said. 

With these words like an arrow in their hearts, the two lads were 
escorted from the gates, and turned their steps towards home. The 
way was not long, yet long enough for thought. As the cavalcade 
went onward, encircled in clouds of dust, with the prancing of the 
horses, and the jingle of their furniture, and the bumping of the 
chariots, making a monotonous accompaniment to the voices and 
shouts of the horsemen, the elder youth soon forgot all that had 
been said, in the pleasure of detailing the entertainment they had 
received to his attendants and anticipating the reception which was 
to come. But for Lycophron life had suddenly stopped short. His 
mother was to him little more than a dream; but Periander had 
killed her. He had heard of her in her native city more than he had 
ever known in all his life before. The older people, from the nobles 
to the slaves and attendants, remembered Melissa, and their lips 
were opened by the sight of her children. She was to them the 
beautiful princess who had left their city long ago in her bridal 
pride, and whose face they saw reflected in the faces of her sons. 
Some of them had wept; some of them had grown darkly red and 
wroth when they heard her name. Why? Periander had killed her. 
He tried to cast out that haunting horror, but it came back and 
back. Melissa, who had left her city young and blooming and happy, 
amid songs, and shouts, and all the sounds of gladness—Periander 
had killed her. What confusion, what darkness, what cruel strife 
was in the heart of the youth as those slow leagues of way disap- 
peared under his horse’s hoofs, and the sweep of the cavalcade filled 
all the dusty and sultry air! Periander, his father, the man of all 
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men to whom Lycophron had looked, who had been his emblem of 
honour, the prop of the world, the greatest of rulers, the glory of his 
race—Periander had killed her; Periander!—he who was bound to 
protect the weak, to save those who were in danger, to avenge wrong 
and punish evil—he had killed her. Heaven and earth were shaken, 
and the foundations of life broken up, and existence itself arrested 
and brought face to face with dark crime and cruelty and murder. 
Soon the very wind blowing from the sea, and the echoes of the 
lengthened road, and every sound of the march, the footsteps and 
trampling of the horses, the clang and the jar of accoutrements, the 
heavy roll of the chariots, all sent it back in varying murmurs to the 
ears of the boy. It was Periander who killed Melissa. Periander 
killed her. 

The white towers of Corinth, rising in a flush of sunset against 
the dazzling blue of the A®gean, bore a new and terrible aspect to 
Lycophron as the cavalcade drew near. The city was all astir, the 
gates thrown open, with music and shouts of welcome to the young 
princes on their return. And Periander himself came out to meet 
them, stately and terrible to the populace, who feared more than they 
loved him, but with all the love and pride of a father to receive 
home the sons of his bosom, the inheritors of his name. The elder 
advanced with happy alacrity to receive his father’s salutation; but 
Lycophron stood still and said not a word. ‘Oh my son,’ said the 
King, ‘welcome! But what ails you? Have you nothing to say to your 
father?’ The youth stood as if he were rooted to the ground. His 
countenance was dull and pale, like a winter sky when the clouds 
are black with rain. His eyes gave but one look, and then were averted 
as if from a painful sight. The pain of that look lay in this, that it 
was the same Periander whom Lycophron saw. This new light upon 
him had not changed him. The same countenance, stern to all others, 
bright and tender to his children, gazed wondering upon the gloomy 
face of his son. Such as he had been in the unquestioning days of 
childhood such was he now; but the soul of Lycophron was hot within 
him. All these years the hand that caressed him had been red with 
his mother’s blood, though he knew it not. He turned his head 
away, but from his heart he could not shut out that revelation. 
Periander killed her. After a moment of wonder and waiting, 
Periander turned with his elder son and went into the palace, Ly- 
cophron following among the whispers and questionings of all the 
courtiers and attendants. What had come between the father and 
son? No one knew. When the others assembled to the evening 
meal in all the pleasure of reunion, the youth was not to be seen. He 
had retired to his own corner of the palace, and resisted all calls and 
entreaties. ‘My son,’ said Periander to the elder, ‘tell me what 
has happened to thy brother. Did you quarrel by the way? Is there 
anything unknown to me which has turned the countenance of 
Lycophron to stone?’ ‘Nothing, my father,’ said the young man. 
Upon his mind the parting words of Procles had made but a 
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momentary impression. What was Melissa to him? He had 
never known her. It was but as a tale heard one moment, forgotten 
the next. ‘ He is tired, or he is out of temper,’ said the easy-minded 
youth. ‘He does not take life easily, as I do.’ ‘True,’ said the 
father, ‘he is not light-hearted like thee.’ And so the meal went 
on, but shorn of half its pleasure. 

That evening Lycophron spent alone, shut up in his apartment, 
sternly eating a scanty morsel of all the dainties set before him, 
admitting no one, listening to the voices in his own heart and to the 
strange echoes that seemed to have got into the air and whispered 
about him—Periander killed her. He had a sister younger than 
himself, of no great account in the house, yet dear to the youth as the 
companion of his childhood. If Melissa had been such a one as 
Labda, what monster could have lifted a cruel hand against her? 
When he threw himself upon his bed in the verandah, and saw the 
stars shining in the clear and far-off blue, and heard the sounds of 
the city rising up into the silence of the night, it was to Lycophron 
as a cry of pain rising up to the serene gods who took no heed. How 
sure and stable had been his home to him, and the tranquil and 
stately town reigning over the waters, and all the tranquillity of the 
skies above; but under that calm indifferent sky, and in those 
guarded chambers, safe from rebellion, safe from storm and external 
danger, Periander had killed her. Across his boys in their cradles, 
he had stepped to shed their mother’s blood. Lycophron was like 
Prometheus in the story, chained hand and foot to that place of 
torture, while these recollections and imaginations, more cruel than 
the vultures, came and plunged their sharp beaks in his heart. His 
young soul, devoid of all experience, incapable of philosophy, was 
distraught with pain. He had not force of mind to reflect that after 
all it was but a woman whose blood had been shed, and that 
Periander had slain many another, without offence to God or man; 
or that, as the head of the family and state, his father had the right 
to chastise all offenders even to death. Nothing of all this could 
Lycophron think of to soften the force of his passionate sorrow. 
Periander had killed Melissa—nay more, and bitterer still, it was 
Periander himself whom Periander had slain. 

Periander, meanwhile, was disturbed also: his pleasure taken 
away, his sleep gone from him. Cypselus, the elder of his sons, was 
commonplace and dull, awakening in him nothing more than the 
instinctive affection of nature. But Lycophron was his hope and 
pride, with his own features and his own form. What ailed the 
boy? He was not smooth and gentle like his brother. A jar upon 
his finer faculties would vibrate long. Was it some quarrel with his 
brother, some offence which the duller youth had not so much as 
perceived ? or was it some disappointment, something which he had 
desired to have done, which had been left undone? some change 
which had been made contrary to the will of the imperious boy ? Woe 
to the slave who had so acted if this was the cause of Lycophron’s 
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gloom! Periander felt bitterly the rising of this cloud upon his sky, 
though he believed that it would pass away with to-morrow’s sun. 
But when the morning sun rose, and life recommenced, and Lyco- 
phron issued out of his.chamber with a countenance as darkly pale 
as ever, and eyes like those of the baleful Medusa that turned a man 
to stone, the father’s mind too became the prey of the vultures. All 
the more that it was himself alone from whom his son thus sternly 
stood aloof. His youthful gaiety was over altogether, his pleasure 
in all the enjoyments of life: his comrades, his old instructors, the 
faithful servants who had nursed and trained him, were not to him 
as before; but still he would answer them with decorum, or give a 
regretful melancholy smile as he refused their invitations to sport or 
to feast. To his father alone he answered not a word; on his father 
alone he never raised his eyes. Periander loved the boy above all 
his possessions. Say not that the gods are indifferent, that Heaven 
is far off, and man unpunished. When he saw Lycophron moving 
across the marble floor like a gloomy shadow, when all the games 
and feasts became dreary, and the beautiful world itself as if an 
icy wind had blighted it, because of the absence of his boy, think 
ye there was no punishment accorded to Periander? He asked of 
his priests and of his soothsayers, and all the wise men of his court 
to find out and tell him what was the cause? And he took aside 
into a corner, one by one, the old comrades of Lycophron; and 
promised them rich rewards if they would discover the secret of 
his melancholy. And as one and another promised to use their 
endeavours, and undertook with foolish confidence that all should 
be well, Periander had intervals of elation and hope. For he did not 
connect his son’s unkindness with his own crime. Had not he him- 
self half forgotten that crime? Had he not renewed amity with the 
brothers of Melissa, his neighbours, who might have done him harm, 
had they remained revengetul? and even with tedious Procles, who 
had harped the longest on that string? For, after all, what was it ? 
Nothing more than a woman—a wife, over whose life he had the 
fullest rights. -He had half forgotten, or more than half forgotten, 
that he ever laid hand upon Melissa. Of all unlikely things, that 
was the last that would have occurred to him to explain his son’s 
estrangement. No; it might be that the boy himself, with that fond 
folly of which boys are capable, considered his happiness involved in 
the possession of some woman; or he was displeased with the share 
he had in the wealth and luxuries of his father’s house ; or he ‘ lacked 
‘advancement.’ Periander thought of everything but of the one thing 
which had made Lycophron’s life bitter, and shaken to him the 
foundations of the earth. 

When, however, all the ambassadors failed, and none could find out 
for him what the canker was which ravaged the young man’s soul, 
and sent dangerous questionings and wonderings through all Corinth, 
Periander’s hope began to turn into despair. To see his son, his heir 
and hope, living under his roof like a stranger, nay, like an enemy, 
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making no response, rejecting all advances, not even condescending 
to explain the cause of his silence, became day by day more in- 
tolerable. The father offended, yet full of love, as yet more pitying 
and annoyed than bitter, commanded the unyielding boy to leave the 
palace. ‘Since you have not a word to say nor a look of affection to 
give to anyone around, O Lycophron,’ he said, ‘ go forth; it is better 
that you seek another home, where you may find companions whom 
you may trust.” Lycophron bowed his head and went out ; he obeyed, 
but made no reply. 

And now comes another chapter of the tale, at which all Corinth 
wondered more and more. The young prince found refuge in the 
palace of a friend. Though he had thus estranged himself from his 
father, he was no less the only possible successor of that father, the 
object of hopes and jealousies innumerable, and he had no difficulty 
in finding a worthy shelter. Here he lived, in austere and visible 
self-restraint, but not the Lycophron of old. From an impetuous 
high-spirited boy, he had become in a moment a stern and serious 
man, after the fashion of his race, concealing in his heart a passion 
of gloomy wrath, which was all the more bitter because of his love 
for his father who was the object of it. Love is strong and rage is 
bitter, but what are love and wrath combined? Day by day the son 
watched the father’s goings, and saw him pass in pomp about the 
city, and sit in judgment in its courts, and receive tribute, and send 
out embassies, and preside over all the solemn games, and award the 
victorious wreath. Wherever the great tyrant of Corinth was, there 
was his son with stern frowning eyes, which saw without looking, 
wrapt in silence and gloom and sorrow as in a cloak. What had life 
now for Lycophron? Not vengeance, for the criminal was his father ; 
not forgiveness of injury, for the victim was his mother; not easy 
acceptance of the unchangeable, for it was not in his nature. 
Periander had not changed the situation by sending his son out of 
his house ; he was still there, the spectator, the stern protestor against 
some unknown evil, distracting the mind of the monarch, who could 
bow everything to his will except the kindred will, like his own 
in force and vehemence, of his boy. For the hundredth time he 
questioned Cypselus, who cared for nothing, and took his brother’s 
banishment as easily as all the other incidents that had preceded 
it. ‘Think once again,’ said the father; ‘it is since your visit to 
Epidaurus, ill-omened city, and to Procles, never a lover of mine, 
that your brother is so changed. Think again, think what was said 
and done—think what Procles , 

With this a light came into the face of the weakling. ‘ Ah,’ he 
said,‘I remember. Just as we were coming away, at the moment of 
departure, when we had made our farewells, and were mounting our 
horses, and F 

‘Quick! quick! that is understood. What was it that Procles 
said ?’ 

‘Aha! aha! My father, he told us something strange, almost 
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incredible, now that I think of it. He said—but you will laugh, it is 
so absurd ? 

Periander did not laugh; his countenance grew like that of 
Lycophron, black and pale, like the winter sky when the clouds pile 
up upon it in mountains, and are full of rain. But Cypselus gave 
vent to his merriment, throwing himself back in foolish laughter. 
‘My father, he told us—that you had killed Melissa: I remember.’ 

Periander spoke not a word; but even Cypselus himself, foolish 
as he was, was sobered by his father’s face, and the courtiers who 
were round shrank aside and withdrew themselves out of the tyrant’s 
path. Among them were men who knew far better than her children 
how Melissa had come by her death, and, divining what the talisman 
was that Procles must have employed, had attempted to stop the 
mouth of the foolish brother. They dispersed, as by a wind, from 
Periander’s path as he turned round in awful silence, and flinging 
the end of his mantle over his shoulder, strode across the marble 
floor. The marble reflected dully his step and his shadow, as his 
memory reflected that deed of the past. So long ago, so covered 
over with the oblivion of years, half forgotten even by himself. But 
the gods, though they seem so indifferent, had after all not for- 
gotten. They had awaited the hour and the man. Periander’s 
thoughts, however, were not those of penitence. After the first shock 
there blazed up within him a sudden fire of rage against Procles and 
Lycophron, and all who knew his guilt, and dared to criticise his 
actions. Should he, the ruler of Corinth, be called upon to account 
to a boy for what he had done? What was it to Lycophron, a puling 
child, if the master of a princely house executed his pleasure upon 
his wife? A boy, not so old as his father’s beard, less strong 
than his forefinger. Was he to place himself on the seat of justice 
and judge his sovereign? Periander’s wrath blazed up into fury. 
He sent off a messenger to the Corinthian noble, with whom his son 
had found a home, commanding him to cast out Lycophron without 
a moment’s delay. Periander was not a ruler with whom his subjects 
dared to trifle, and the mandate was sorrowfully obeyed. Another 
house opened its doors to the persecuted youth, with the same result. 
The enraged father followed him from house to house with angry 
vigilance, and from house after house Lycophron was driven, still 
silent, with perhaps a smile half of sorrow half of scorn, unyielding, 
unconquerable—saying not aword. At last, inflamed more and more 
by the stern disdain of this silence, by the pale countenance which 
he could still see about the streets, spectator of all his actions, 
remorseless judge and executioner in one, the tyrant launched his 
last and most terrible thunderbolt at the head of his son. Periander 
issued such an edict of excommunication as priests made use of in 
later ages—forbidding all and sundry to harbour Lycophron, or to 
comfort him, to give him food or drink, or even address a word of 


. kindness to the outlaw. The penalty of the offence in such a case 


was to be a heavy fine to Apollo. Thus the legal condemnation was 
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strengthened, and religion brought in to confirm the penalty. The 
young prince and heir was henceforward a vagabond, given up to the 
infernal gods. 

Lycophron bore this new change of circumstances with the same 
tirmness and proud silence as before. He made no accusation, 
attempted no rebellion, but saw his friends cut off from him, and all 
the palliations of his pain removed without a word. All Corinth 
looked on pitying and excited at the desperate duel between the 
father and the son; but the young man took no advantage of the 
situation, raised no party, attempted no vengeance. No fury of 
revenge like that of Orestes moved him. Did he fear the Furies, 
those dark avengers who sooner or later find every sinner out, the 
pursuers from whose hands the slayer of Clytemnestra scarcely 
escaped? Lycophron was no Orestes. Neither the dagger of the 
assassin nor the craft of the conspirator was his. When the heart 
of the people was full of sympathy for his wrongs, and subdued 
indignation, and when it would have been according to all the 
traditions of his time that he should have taken advantage of that 
popular sympathy, and overthrown the tyrant who was the murderer 
of his mother, and taken possession of the throne, he confused all his 
enemies and his friends by the inaction of a modern dreamer, the 
attitude of one so sadly disenchanted with the earth and its 
treacheries as to scorn all the petty panaceas of personal success. 
What would it have been to him to wrest the throne from the 
murderer, to make himself that futile amends of vengeance which 
never restored the dead nor healed a mortal wound? Would that 
give back to him the beautiful world as it had been when Periander 
was his true father, and his home was pure of stain, and the founda- 
tions of the earth stood fast? Some men there are who find a 
satisfaction in revenge, and are reconciled with the world when crime 
is punished, but Lycophron was not one of these. The soil was cut 
away beneath his feet, and no forced junction of the two edges, no 
bridging over of the chasm, could make it solid ground as of old. 
Therefore it was that Corinth saw such a sight as the primeval 
world had never seen before. The son of its ruler lived in the city 
the life of an outcast, obeying and accepting with a proud disdain 
his father’s judgment against him, maintaining himself as he could 
on furtive gifts and the gatherings of the streets, sleeping under 
the porticoes of the temples, under the stately colonnades through 
which a little while before he had swept with a courtly retinue, the 
observed of all observers. Not a complaint, not a petition fell 
from his lips. He passed the palaces of his former friends, the 
temples and Forum where no one dared address a word to him, 
silent himself, in proud possession of his soul, patient, with a lofty 
scorn of all that Fate could do—had not Fate done its worst? 
What was it to him to be homeless, penniless, in want and desolation, 
when first his soul had been beggared, his home desolated, his 
affections outraged, all trust and hope taken out of his life? He 
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who has borne the greater can smile at the lesser woe ; and with many 
a bitter musing—but not of his outcast life, and many a sorrowful 
meditative questioning of heaven and earth—but not of how to get 
his comforts back, or his splendours of heirship, Lycophron stretched 
himself like other outcasts upon the white steps of the temple, or 
perhaps with a smile more wonderful still at that excess of cireum- 
stantial irony, under the marble archways of the palace, while his 
father, with sleepless eyes and passionate resentment, not less unhappy, 
watched within. 

This sight, however, which filled all the city with wonder and 
awe, began to work upon the mind of Periander with an increasing 
force. When men love each other or hate each other intensely, the 
world becomes to each concentrated in the other all-important figure, 
whose doings, in admiration or disgust, fill up all their horizon. - What 
must, then, the effect be when love and hate are combined? And if 
to Lycophron—who was young, and to whom, even in his misery, 
chance distractions, happier contemplations of the moment, would 
come in spite of himself—Periander was the chief object in Corinth, 
the one inhabitant there whom he could not forget, whose movements 
he followed, whose steps he watched with intense spectatorship ; how 
much more to Periander was every interest concentrated in the proud, 
silent, resentful boy, whom nothing could subdue, who smiled at all 
the penalties that could be inflicted, and with the serenity of despair 
defied all efforts to bring him to his knees. Amid all the obsequious 
crowds about, this rebel’s was the one face that Periander saw. He 
felt the boy’s eye upon him in every ceremonial of state, and the 
stern inquiry of his looks when crime was being judged or sentence 
given, and the scorn with which he smiled when a criminal, less 
guilty than the judge, received his sentence. Periander read, as in 
a book, the meaning in his son’s mind, and being of kindred soul 
comprehended it, and saw mirrored in his own the thoughts of this 
adversary, dearly beloved and deeply hated. What was Corinth but 
a stage upon which these two worked out a feud that was irreconcil- 
able, a combat fierce as human passion could make it, yet interrupted 
and intensified by yearnings of natural affection, by wild gusts of 
pity and pride and admiration and insufferable pain? Where could 
the stern ruler see a successor so meet as the unconquerable youth 
whose eyes pursued him through all his triumphs with looks that 
never wavered, of condemnation as stern and unrelenting as his own? 
nay, less relenting, for had not every new severity been an appeal to 
the rebel? The tyrant watched his son, as proud 1m rags as any other 
in the purple, with pride, with admiration, with fierce determination 
to subdue him, with sudden meltings of pity. It was to the latter of 
these impulses that he yielded at last. One day, seeing this constantly 
thought of, cherished, outlawed, miserable, yet indomitable son, a 
prince in rags, proudly careless of what befell him, on the roadside as 
he passed, Periander was moved by one of those sudden outbursts 
of fatherly affection. ‘My son,’ he said, ‘which is better, to wander 
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about in misery, or to be my heir, the son of the great ruler of 
Corinth? In my past life, hear me confess it, there happened a great, 
misfortune—was it less tome than to you? You were a child and 
knew nothing till an enemy whispered it in your ear; but I—what 
did I lose? a companion, the sharer of my life—and think you my 
sorrow was less or my suffering, because I myself, insensate, was the 
wretched one who did it? Oh, Lycophron! listen to the words of 
your father. Know you whom it is that you oppose: a king who can 
destroy you, a father who can curse you? Is it wise thus to struggle in 
vain with those who are stronger than you ? is it natural to set yourself 
against your father? Come back, oh, my son! come back, and let 
this misery be overpast !’ 

Lycophron looked at his father as he spoke, with eyes more stern, 
more lofty than ever. ‘You forget,’ he said, ‘O Periander, that he 
you address is excommunicated. Have you forgotten the law that 
bids no man speak to Lycophron? Go, pay your fine to Apollo,’ 
And while all the cavalcade trembled, and Periander stood thunder- 
struck like one deprived of reason, the outcast rose from the dust and 
turned away. 

After this, as was natural, Periander’s passion of baffled love and 
rage blazed up once more. He could neither endure this defiance, 
nor permit his people to see how he could be dared and defied. His 
next step was to banish his son to Corcyra, removing at least the 
daily spectacle of his resistance from his eyes. And wild with pain 
and wrath, he himself took an easier and less costly vengeance. He 
marched with an army against Epidaurus, where the fatal secret 
had been told, took the city, and seized Procles, the maker of strife. 
What was done to the old man whose interference had been so fatal, 
the story does not tell. 

Thus Lycophron was banished out of sight, but not out of mind, 
as will be seen. He submitted to his father’s sentence, as he had 
always done, making no attempt at resistance; and it may easily be 
supposed that it was to their mutual relief that these two adversaries 
found themselves delivered from the intense attraction of each other's 
presence—freed from that watch which neither could choose but keep 
upon the other. To the youth, at least, the liberation must have 
been salutary. The silence of the sea, the monotonous sweep of the 
oars, disturbed only by the bustle of setting sails to a favourable 
wind—and all the universe shut out, and existence limited to that 
one floating world of life in which every man had his work to do, and 
all were faithful to their duty at peril of destruction—soothed his 
soul. If his thoughts were no less bitter as the slow leagues of sea- 
water slid gliding under the keel, and the hum of the oarsmen made 
an atmosphere of sound around the boat, at least there were openings 
around him into the honest interests of a simple life; and when 
Lycophron reached the island of his banishment, his youth and 
sorrow and mysterious story made him friends. The Corcyrzans loved 
not Periander, but for that very cause received into their sympathies 
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Periander’s rebellious son. This, however, was not the kind of 
rebellion that was intelligible to that early world. Had he raised 
among them a fire of insurrection, and proclaimed his wrongs, and 
made himself the head of a faction, and wrested Corcyra from the 
hands of Periander, both Corinth and Corcyra would have understood 
Lycophron. But not even now did he form any party, or give any 
explanation of the gloom that had fallen upon his life. That gloom 
was too profound, and the severance too complete, to admit of 
measures of recovery. He lived on the island as he had lived in the 
city, separated by the horrible shadow of that crime from everything 
real and practical and true. It stood between him and mankind, 
it stood between him and all the joys of life, it paralysed all his 
youthful energies, and chilled his every feeling. But yet, though he 
had neither heart nor hope for action, the stern and thoughtful 
youth got friends. The Corcyreans pitied and wondered at him, so 
young, so cut off from all that was delightful in life; they looked at 
him with awe, as a being of another species, not being able to con- 
template him, on the other hand, with contempt as a weakling 
unable to avenge terribly. Spite of this amazing self-control, which 
was past their comprehension, the exiled prince was not one to endure, 
or to permit contempt. If they could have understood him they 
would have loved him ; but who in these early ages could understand 
the young man who struck no blow either for advancement or for 
revenge? No one; yet the islanders took his part blindly, without 
either wish or acceptance of his. 

And the court of Corinth returned to its old ways. By turns there 
would be whispers of the absent heir, and heads shaken, and ominous 
forecasts made. More foolish than ever grew Cypselus, more clearly 
incapable of any sway, and Periander was virtually sonless, and the 
family of the Cypselides, so recently founded, so vigorous as it had 
seemed, on the verge of returning to the obscurity from whence it 
came. All this was present to the eyes of the ruler of Corinth with 
far more force than was perceived by his courtiers. He was old, 
and sooner or later he must die—and who was to come after him? He 
was old, and already his hands were less strong to wield either the 
sceptre or the sword: and who was to aid him in these imperial 
cares? Not Cypselus, for he was a fool; not Labda, for she was a 
woman. And Periander’s heart cried out for his boy. Was it not 
boyish waywardness after all—perhaps a touch of madness, exaggera- 
tion, the overstrain and absolutism of youthful passion? He missed 
even that stern pale countenance, even the reproach of that poverty- 
stricken wanderer about the streets. While he was there, a pitiless 
spectator of all the contradictions of Periander’s life, the sight of him 
had been insupportable; but now still more insupportable was the 
vacancy in which his father’s imagination still beheld him, stern in 
that remorseless virtue of inexperience, making no excuses, incapable 
of forgetting. Neither could Periander forget. He had banished 
his son, he had subdued his enemy, he had cleared away all disap- 
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proval, all his accusers from his path. And, lo! his own heart 
became his accuser. Melissa had won over the gods and her son 
to her side. Long had she lain unavenged in her grave: but let not 
men or kings think they are safe, so long as the circling years go on. 
The vengeance had been tardy. It had tarried long, and been as 
though it would never come; but at last, and with double bitterness 
for all the hours of her lingering, Nemesis was here. 

This was what was working in the heart of Periander, while 
Lycophron in Corcyra turned his eyes across the great billows when 
they rose in storm, or over the calm blue where it deepened into 
purple, and the wind blew from Corinth, which was dear to him as 
his native city is to every Greek. Lycophron gazed with a longing 
in his eyes which his heart was too sick to acknowledge. What to 
him was one spot of the earth more than another? Did not men 
kill and betray in all the quarters of the world, in Corcyra as in 
Corinth, and amid all the distant islands of the sea? But Periander, 
on the other side, had no longer the confidence of youth, to whom at 
its darkest Nature still whispers, ‘There will comea day ;’ and as 
time went on, he could endure the struggle no longer. Suddenly his 
resolution was taken; and soon it was whispered through Corinth 
that the expedition which was fitting out in all haste, with special 
care and splendour, was to bring home Lycophron from his banish- 
ment. The people crowded to the quays to see the vessels weigh their 
anchors, and the oars sweep out into the deep water; but few knew 
with what an offer the envoy was laden—no less an offer than that 
of Corinth itself and all its power and wealth, the sovereignty of the 
city. The ambassador was bidden to make no conditions, to exact 
no submission, to offer everything that Periander had to give. Not 
pardon but the throne, not the gates of his old home thrown open, 
but that home itself to be his own. Did any deceit lie under so 
magnificent a proposal, or had sorrow and age and an evil conscience 
so subdued the Corinthian tyrant ? There wasa time of long suspense 
while the vessels ploughed the sea, and all Corinth held its breath. 
What impatience of expectation stirred in the city when the time of 
the return drew near, and when it was told in the furthest corners, in 
the most silent chamber, that the sail on the horizon was the envoy 
coming back! Periander hardly awaited in the sea-town to hear the 
first burst of the flutes, the swelling pean of the crew, bringing 
back so great a freight. But the ships stole into the harbour like 
men disappointed, bringing disappointment with them, with no 
sound of joyful music, no shouts of welcome. The envoys had sought 
the Prince in his solitude with congratulation and entreaty. They 
had laid before him his father’s magnificent offer, his longing to see 
him again, and the expectation of all the people. They had told 
him how the hopes of the city and its wishes were set before him. 
Proudly they had gone, conscious of such a mission as few ambas- 
sadors have had to carry—sadly, confused and disconcerted, they had 
come home. Lycophron had heard them to the end, listening coldly 
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to all their overtures; then had turned away, not even deigning 
a reply. 

Here the interest of the story changes, and we leave the stern 
youth mistrustful and remorseless on his island to enter into the wild 
sorrow and disappointment of the old king. Not the refusal alone, 
but the cause of it, struck him to the heart. His son had turned 
from him because of his crime, and the cause was just. He had 
acknowledged the sufficiency of Lycophron’s reason by this very offer 
of reconciliation, but now he perceived how deep the wound had gone. 
His son could not trust him. He had treated the proposal with con- 
tempt, as an artifice to cheat him out of his stern purpose. He had 
not believed in it nor in hisfather. And it might be that Periander 
had not meant all he said. The offer was so great, and he_ himself 
not yet so old nor so much subdued as to contemplate with satisfac- 
tion a complete retirement from all the cherished toils of royalty. 
But whether the proposal was made in entire good faith, or with a 
reservation, the feelings of the father and of the head of a dynasty 
about to fail overcame the anger of rejection, and even the sharper 
sting with which he saw that his son did not believe him on his word. 
What other messenger could he send to whom Lycophron would 
listen? Casting about him what to do, the eye of the tyrant fell 
upon his young daughter Labda, still a maiden in her father’s house. 
The expedient was strange, but the case was desperate. Lycophron 
had not outgrown his love for his sister, his playfellow, the companion 
of his childhood. And Melissa’s daughter could speak when all other 
voices failed to Melissa’s son and avenger. Once more the ships were 
prepared, the rowers sat at their posts, the quays crowded with eager 
gazers to see this unusual company set forth. The historian, with 
true Greek contempt for the inferior sex, gives us no hint as to the 
thoughts of Labda, or the mind with which she undertook her mission. 
She was her father’s messenger, nothing more. Swiftly the white 
sails carried her over the sea, on white wings, the dove of peace. 
Nor isthe meeting dwelt upon, nor the softening of the exile’s heart 
when he saw approaching from the echoing shore and the sea-foam, 
no goddess ocean-born, but in the familiar aspect of old his sister 
with soft words and pleading looks—Nature’s own advocate and 
persuader. The plea had been put into her mouth. Yet there is 
something of a loftier strain in Labda’s argument, which might mark 
the entrance of another, more generous, exalted, enthusiast mind 
into the bitter controversy. ‘Oh, brother!’ she said, ‘shall the 
State perish because we suffer by an irremediable crime? Shall the 
Cypselides sink into the dust, and Corinth pass into the hands of 
strangers, and all our glory be as a tale that is told, because Periander 
killed Melissa? Lo! all this downfall and ruin will not bring 
Melissa from her grave, or cleanse the hand of Periander from her 
blood. But thou who art pure of blood, thou who hast in thee the 
soul of a hero, return and reign and do glorious deeds, that Heaven 
may forget the stain upon our house. Oh, Lycophron, am not I as 
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thee, motherless, robbed by Periander of a maiden’s shield and 
succour? Yet I bid thee return, for I too am one of the Cypselides, 
and the ruin of the race will be my ruin. Our father is old, our 
brother is naught—is it nothing to you that we perish? Shall it be 
by your consent that our wealth shall go to the spoiler, our name to 
the dust ? Oh, brother, put your hand into mine and return with me. 
Shall Labda, the daughter of Melissa, plead with Lycophron in 
vain ?” 

Lycophron listened with his head averted, his face covered; but 
the pure vibration of the maiden’s voice rang through and through 
him. If there was one object left in the world worthy a thought, was 
it not to redeem the race, to set honour and truth in the place of 
treachery and crime? Was not this more than Periander, more 
than revenge, a possibility still open to the disenchanted soul which 
scorned the vulgar uses of rebellion? He listened, he wavered; but 
he was still too proud to yield. ‘ While Periander lives I will never 
return to Corinth,’ he said. 

Then Labda returned sadly, silently, across the sea. 

We ought to know something more of the condition of the state 
before we can understand the final step in this tragical conflict, but 
the terse historian vouchsafes no information as to whether Periander 
was pushed to extremity by any discontents or tumults in the city, or 
the pressure of counsellors upon him to fulfil his engagement and 
give them a more vigorous and popular ruler; or if mere feeling, 
worked to the heat of passion, dictated his next proposal. Again he 
sent an embassy to the exile, whose proceedings by this time must 
have kept his island in a ferment of expectation, offering briefly to 
change places with him—Lycophron to be tyrant in Corinth, while 
Periander came humbly to Corcyra an exile as his son had been. And 
whether it was that Labda’s heroic appeal had been all this time 
echoing in her brother’s heart notwithstanding his refusal, whether 
it had begun to appear to him in his solitude that Corinth was yet 
worth an effort, and life not wholly treacherous, cruel, and miserable ; 
or if ambition and satisfied vengeance woke up at last in a sudden 
impulse to accept the humiliation of his father, and grasp at the 
final triumph, is not to be divined from the record. But tired of 
refusal, tired of importunity, or satisfied with the atonement which 
stripped Periander of all his honours, Lycophron suddenly roused him- 
self and accepted this final proposal. The envoys, half alarmed at 
their own success, hurried back to announce with mingled sensations 
these sombre and strange good tidings. _Lycophron had accepted 
this last proof of sincerity, Lycophron was to reign in his father’s 
stead, Lycophron was coming. Was Periander satisfied too? He 
called out his royal barges, and furnished them with all the decorative 
paraphernalia that has always surrounded a king, and prepared him- 
self for his voyage. He had got that at least for which he had been 
struggling. The conflict was over, and though the success was 
sombre, not joyful, yet it was success. With what curious and 
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breathless silence must Corinth have looked on, while the ships were 
prepared and all set in order! He had been a tyrant; but even a 
tyrant when familiar, when he has added glory to the city, greatness 
and honour and wealth, is not to be parted with like a log, like the 
old hulk of a stranded ship. 

But in Corcyra there were other thoughts, The islanders had 
thrown themselves hotly into Lycophron’s cause, though he asked or 
accepted no sympathy from them; and the sight of this exiled son, 
supposed victim of Periander’s pride and cruelty, had increased ten- 
fold their hatred of the tyrant who had conquered them. We may 
suppose, though we are not told, that they had first used all the 
expedients of impassioned remonstrance before, in their despair, they 
resorted to the last tragic resource which cut all complications. They 
must have entreated him to save them from the dreaded presence of 
the tyrant, to take upon himself the chief authority in the island, to 
be their king who had clung to him in his adversity. But we know 
that Lycophron’s stern decision was not to be moved by entreaties. 
He stood fast, as he had stood against all the softnesses and severities 
of his father, impervious to all influence. Now, as ever, he stood 
alone against the world. No temptation would make him a traitor 
to the father whom he had defied, and whose self-extinction he was 
about to accept. His intense scorn and loathing of treachery, which 
had already brought him so many miseries, was to bring the end 
of all, While Periander was making ready his ship, and Corinth 
preparing for her new ruler, the Corcyrzans rose in a sudden tumult 
and cut all these agitations short at one blow. Fit end of such a 
story! They killed Lycophron out of mingled love and hate, that he 
might stay with them for ever, and keep at a distance the tyrant 
whom they feared. Thus the long tragic story of Lycophron, son of 
Periander, came to an abrupt and hasty end. 

Periander purposed and attempted a terrible vengeance on Corcyra. 

3ut his plans were successfully thwarted by the people of the island 
of Samos, and thus an enmity grew up between the Corinthians and 
Samians which, by the important changes it introduced at a critical 
period of Greek history, brought the fate of Lycophron into particular 
prominence, and preserved the details of his life and death. The 


reader will find the story in the early part of the third book of 
Herodotus. 


We have called this austere and melancholy hero a Greek Hamlet. 
It is unnecessary to point out the remarkable resemblance between 
the early facts of the story and those which shape the career of 
Shakespeare’s great creation, perhaps the most universally interesting 
of all poetical personages. The comparison cannot, any more than 
any other comparison, be carried out to the end; but if Hamlet’s 
inaction has been thé bewilderment of all modern critics, what must 
the still more extraordinary attitude of Lycophron have been to the 
mind of his contemporaries, all inexperienced in the philosophies? 
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His refusal of all intercourse with his guilty father; the strange 
spectatorship of his life at Corinth, first among his equals, then 
gradually degraded till he reached the lowest level of city vagabond- 
age, without any change in his stern but speechless hostility; the 
presence of the prince-beggar at every public solemnity, at every law- 
giving and sentence, in every feast and rejoicing; the sight of the 
protracted vengeance which never struck a blow, and the reaction 
of the crime upon the innocent, blighting the life and paralysing 
the energies even of the avenger, must have been a sight to penetrate 
the contemporary mind. The same paralysis of action and despair of 
thought are in the later and sublimer. sufferer, whose fate after all 
was not so terrible as that of Lycophron, since Hamlet’s mother, 
though culpable, was not the murderess of her husband. And the Greek 
has none of the wild humour which makes Hamlet’s sufferings more 
supportable yet more heartrending. He cannot laugh at himself or 
at the irony of fate ; nay, even he is apt to overpass the bounds of our 
patience by that unvarying monotonous concentration of wrath and 
outraged affection, which in the other is varied by so many gusts of 
stormy or of softened feeling, and by all those sudden perceptions of 
his own position which makes Hamlet so completely human, so near 
to all our hearts, ‘Oh, what a dolt and pleasant slave am I!’ is an 
outcry of which the impassioned Greek, with no intermixture of 
Gothic sentiment, is incapable. It is not in his nature to see the 
thread of ridicule which is twisted in every web of pain, nor to take 
that momentary refuge from overwhelming evil. Nor could there be 
in the story of Lycophron, full of what the French would call the 
brutality of fact, any aid of that noble art which has left just enough 
uncertainty upon the motives of Hamlet as to keep all our minds in 
operation to seize the secret, as if we had been his contemporaries 
vaguely groping at the half-revealed truth, which is all we can ever 
see with our actual eyes. Lycophron’s secret is known from the 
beginning, and is at once put beyond doubt even to the person most 
concerned ; while until the latest scene not even the King of Denmark 
himself is wholly aware of the method, though he perceives it, of 
Hamlet’s madness. Lycophron is never mad. There are no fluc- 
tuations in his stern purpose, no relentings, no sudden tendernesses 
bursting through, even no outbursts of. fiery indignation. Scorn, 
calm and cold and terrible—as in the scene where he recalls to his 
father his own edict, and bids him go pay his fine to Apollo for his 
transgression of that ordinance—and unconquerable determination are 
his chief qualities. We forget the sin in the stern, persistent quarrel, 
until‘at last in a moment the whole complicated web is rent asunder, 
and the visionary vengeance and indignation and blighting horror 
are all swept away and brought to nothing, with no dramatic climax 
or blow of retribution. Such is real life, neglecting all climaxes, 
indifferent to an heroic conclusion, not careful to bring its stray 
threads together, or to keep any epic consistency of design. The King 
of Denmark dies by his own craft, and so in that last hecatomb, which 
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most likely the British public of his day forced upon Shakespeare, 
perish all who have crossed Hamlet’s path; but Lycophron is the 
only victim of his own tragedy. His father lives and reigns as if that 
episode had never been. We are not permitted such a futile ending 
in story, or in those nobler strains of poetry which treat of human 
passions and struggles ; but so life acts remorselessly without a thought 
of Art. 


SONNET. 


THe Marsite Faun or PRAXITELES. 
(ROME.) 


HOU link between the gods that move apart 
From all the ways of men, and youth that reels 
With the wild fulness of its life, that feels 
Each throb and quiver of the bounding heart. 
There is no care or shadow on that brow, 
Nor long slow-breathing year with dull sure tooth ; 
Thou still remainest to us even as now 
The perfect type of ever-joyous youth. 
Are we the fools of that which still deceives 
Idolators of open-lidded dreams ? 
I know not. But we gaze until we hear 
Pipings on reeds, and shady sounds of streams, 
Laughter as if of gods asleep, and clear 
Soft sympathetic symphonies of leaves. 


ALEXANDER ANDERSON. 
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EneGuiso PAuPERISM: ITs WroxG AND Remepy.' 


T is important to bear in mind that, in the sense in which 
we use the word, Pauperism is a very different thing from 
poverty. Poverty exists in every community upon the globe, but 
pauperism is the exclusive, and I will add, the entirely uachallenged 
monopoly of England. In no other country in the world can it be 
said that the man who will not provide for himself shall require his 
neighbour to provide for him. ‘This, in passing, settles the question 
of the indispensability of pauperism. For there are people who will 
not take the trouble to think, and put aside this question by calmly 
pronouncing pauperism an inevitable thing; ignoring the fact that 
all the world, but England, does well without it, and that we, our- 
selves, have only indulged in the luxury during a brief fraction of 
our history. Across the Channel there is no Poor-law, and there are no 
paupers in our sense of the word ; and though there may be poverty, 
and though charitable aid for poor persons may be, and is, organised 
there, the aided poverty of France can never be brought into com- 
parison with the cultivated pauperism of England so long as the 
average voluntary assistance to each recipient costs the Société de 
Bienfaisance less than four shillings, while the average compulsory 
assistance to each pauper in England costs the nation more than 
101. in the year. 

This represents an incredible waste and misery; and poor-rates, 
designed as a remedy, have only served to augment the evil. We 
have before our eyes from day to day heart-breaking evidence that 
the richest nation in the universe shows the ghastliest picture of 
social suffering; the brilliancy of our national prosperity deepens 
the shadow of our national penury, and the very contrast between 
the two fosters a daily growing bitterness which is the offspring of 
suspicion on the one hand and envy on the other. 

What can be done with so great an evil? There are those who 
can still see no remedy but our Poor-law system; and men so en- 
lightened as Dr. Neilson Hancock even advocate the extension of the 
English system? in its full-blown enormity to Ireland and Scotland. 
To us it appears not only bad in itself, but based on principles 
thoroughly bad. It operates injuriously all round, and hurts every- 
one concerned more or less. 

1. It hurts the rich, who have to pay a large proportion of the 
cost of pauperism. And this is an unjust thing. On the other 
hand, however great the injustice to the rich, the injury to them is 


! Parts of this paper formed the substance of a lecture recently delivered before 
the Society of Arts. 


? Paper read at the recent Trades Union Congress. 
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of the least. They can, just because they are rich, afford it best. 
The injustice of taking their money for people who have wasted 
their own, whether those wasteful ones have been rich or poor, is, 
though not less unfair, much more tolerable in the case of the rich 
than of the poor; the proof of which statement lies in the fact that, 
were an estate of 10,000l. a year offered to any one of us to-morrow, 
we should not indignantly refuse it as subjecting us to the injustice 
of paying a considerable poor-rate. Therefore, though to levy poor- 
rate from the rich be an unjust thing, and all injustice ought to be 
removed, I for one would never have troubled my head about assail- 
ing such a monster as our pauper system if all I had in view were 
to relieve the rich from a burden. The persons, and of course there 
are some, who accuse me of mooting this matter in the interests of 
the wealthy, know very little of my writings, and far less of my 
heart. And I am bound to say that the personal knowledge I have 
gained of rich men who support the measure of national insurance 
which I advocate makes me proud, for the honour of England, to 
believe that they would be nobly willing to bear far more than their 
present poor-rate burden if their doing so could be shown promotive 
of the real good and happiness of their fellow-men. This is no piece 
of polite clap-trap, but my own joyful glad conviction, and those 
who would rashly say that rich men join us for the sake of escaping 
poor-rates, I would ask to look at the list of names on the Council of 
our ‘ National Providence League.’ For there they will find not the 
money-grubbers, not the golden youth of pleasure, not the gamblers 
who grasp, not the spendthrifts who waste, but the men and the 
women who have a hope, and a heart, and a prayer, and a thought for 
the poor. I would ask them to read the list down, as I have done in 
a working man’s club meeting, and hear, as I have heard, the welcome 
of many an honoured name, and the outcry, ‘ Yes, we know him, and 
know he is our friend.’ For these are the very representatives of 
British philanthropy, the men beloved and happy, who give their 
time and toil and sympathy to their suffering fellows; the very 
naming of whose names can satisfy the poor that this cause is advo- 
cated for the sake of what such rich men can give, not of what they 
can get. 

2. Passing from the rich, we come to another class, whom our 
pauper system hurts far more deeply—I mean the thrifty working 
man. The injustice of poor-rates, which is chiefly matter of senti- 
ment in its incidence upon the rich, is matter of suffering in its 
incidence upon him. The rich man, because he is rich, can spare 
the money; the poor, thrifty man cannot, and feels keenly the 
spoliation. Poor-rate to the rich man may be insurance against 
revolution, but poor-rate levied from the thrifty working man is 
punishment for providence, and, therefore, though to start an anti- 
pauperism crusade in the interests of the rich alone would be ridicu- 
lous; to wage it for the sake of the worthy, self-denying, thrifty 
working man should really be the duty of every true lover of justice, 
and of all who sympathise in the spirit of honest independence, 
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shown, as it is, under such hard conditions by so many thousands 
of our thrifty fellow-men. 

3. There is a third class whom pauperism hurts most of all. It 
may harass the rich, it may punish the thrifty poor, but the one can 
afford and the other can endure the injustice ; but no words can tell 
the utter ruin with which it overwhelms the pauper himself. It may 
limit the rich man’s luxury, it may retard the thrifty man’s progress, 
but it poisons the pauper’s social nature, and takes, in his case, the 
very manhood out of man. 

For the potential pauper, inexperienced, thoughtless, misled by 
multitudinous ill example, trusts in the beginning to a system which 
he hates in the end, and only sees his ruin when it has struck him 
down. But, nevertheless, it has kept him a pauper in spirit all his 
life, a dependent and degraded man. For it is not the succouring 
of a poor, infirm, afflicted greybeard at the end of life that we must 
blame, but the teaching, by his succour, of the strong, and vigorous, 
and young, at the beginning of life, that they shall be succoured if 
they choose to waste; that is the early poison that rots their very 
social blood’; that is the hideous homcopatby-upside-down of our 
destructive system, which pays off one pauper by making another, 
and forgets that while its best effort, as a palliative, fails to cure like 
by like, it succeeds, as an infection, in causing like by like; it sup- 
plies an ever-growing horrible succession of social ruin to occupy 
the place of the social wrecks it sweeps away; it never pays a bill 
without giving a fresh and larger order, which would be bad enough 
if measured by the money of ratepayers, but is monstrous if mea- 
sured, as it must be, by the misery of rate-consumers. In short, 
for every old pauper it relieves our system makes a young one, and 
may be well described in words familiar to us all, ‘that privily in its 
lurking dens doth it murder the innocent; its eyes are set against 
the poor.’ 

This, then, is the class which our system hurts most—the class 
for whose raising, the class for whose saving, all should be zealous; 
the class who, from beginning to end, are the most wretched, the 
most hopeless, the most helpless, the class for whose sake, and in 
whose interest, most of all, I—if I know myself at all—have set out 
upon my present line of labour. 

I have next to touch on existing means of counteracting our 
mistaken system. Who do most towards this? Unquestionably, the 
thrifty wage-earners. They hate pauperism and poor-rate more than 
we, for they live closer to it, and do not love its associations. In the 
first place, they see they have to pay poor-rates for people who are 
wasting in self-indulgence means as large as (or larger than) those 
from which they themselves are laying by their savings. It is not in 
human nature to think this fair or right. And they see, secondly, 
that our system, keeping as it does all the spendthrifts at the verge of 
destitution as a qualification for relief, keeps down all wages by 4 
hungry competition, and that thus they pay a second burden; and 
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they see, thirdly, that rate relief ut best is a poor provision and a 
miserable substitute for comfort, liberty, and personal independence. 
For this reason the thrifty wage-earners make stupendous efforts to 
secure themselves against pauperism. Apart from what they save in 
actual money, they pay enormous sums of their own accord in insur- 
ances to provide them with support in time of sickness; and such 
exertions, considering the direct discouragement which our Poor-law 
system gives to independence, are beyond all praise. And yet mul- 
titudes of these men fail in their efforts at independence, and become 
paupers at the last, because the best they can purchase, even at the 
huge overcost to which they are willing to go, cannot, under present 
conditions, secwre them absolutely against the possibility of destitu- 
tion in sickness or old age. 

And as to the small extent and huge and deplorable overcost of 
modern friendly societies’ provision something must be said here, 
based upon Mr. Randell’s ‘ eye-opening’ article on Friendly Societies 
in the *‘ Fortnightly Review’ for last August. It is quite impossible 
that any philanthropist, at all new to the subject, can read that 
remarkable and outspoken article without a shock. 

I will not attempt to summarise it for my readers, but will give 
one or two statements from it which will speak for themselves. 

Assuming, reasonably enough, that the societies which do send 
in returns to the Registrar of Friendly Societies are sounder than 
those which keep their accounts dark, we gather the following facts :— 
The returns given by less than half in number of the friendly societies 
in England and Wales show an aggregate membership of four and a 
half million persons, with an average provision of only 2/. 7s. 11d. 
per member. Of half this number of members, again, the average 
provision is only to be counted in shillings, namely, 16s. 84d.—let 
us say roughly, one single week’s wages! The aggregate member- 
ship of the six largest collecting societies amounts to 1,687,070, and 
their aggregate provision to 807,913l., only a fraction above 108. a 
member ; and one of these, a life assurance and sick benefit society 
with 111,000 members, has only an aggregate fund of 7,000/., or 
about fifteen pence laid by for every member ! 

So much for the insufficiency of the provision made, I will not 
say by the best, but by the average friendly societies at the present 
time. It may be left to reasonable men to say whether any such 
amounts (which would be ridiculous were they not deplorable) can 
be called provision against pauperism at all, by way of proving a 
National Insurance to be a work of supererogation. 

Now for the overcost of such small provision as these poor men 
are taught to think they are securing from month to month by such 
self-denial as they spontaneously exercise. The Registrar-General’s 
Returns, as quoted by Mr. Randell, show that of twenty-seven col- 
lecting friendly societies, which received for the year 620,000l., 
the amount disbursed in benefits was only 283,694/., as against 
245,533/. expended in management ; that one of the largest collect- 
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ing societies in England, according to its own reports, paid away in 
* expenses’ 681,009!. (or over forty-eight per cent.) of its premium 
income of 1,407,000/.3 The same society informs its shareholders, 
as explanatory of the vast profits realised, that no less than forty-two 
per cent. of their industrial policies lapse altogether, on the average, 
in five years! A naive announcement which, though it may be rare 
sport to shareholders who receive the profits, is utter death to the 
attempted providence of forty-two per cent. of the poor people who 
contribute and lose the premiums. 

I will now proceed, first to illustrate and then to prove the state- 
ment I have been bold to make, that no such efforts as are now 
made by our working classes can, under present conditions, abso- 
lutely secure them against eventual pauperism as National Insurance 
would. 

Some years ago I was travelling in a third-class carriage in the 
South of England. I was alone in my compartment, while the other 
one became nearly quite filled up at one of the stations where we 
stopped by a number of builders’ men. One of these, who seemed 
not too sober, shortly began to utter a volley of the most horribly 
foul language. I called over to him in a quiet way: ‘ Neighbour, 
will you be kind enough to use language a little more decent ? for 
yours is distressing for other people to hear.’ 

He turned round to ‘tackle’ his interlocutor, very indignant 
indeed that I should venture to take him to task; and his com- 
panions seemed to prick up their ears in an amused and sympathetic 
interest. ‘I should like to know,’ he said, ‘what the whatty what 
business the likes of you has to find fault with the likes of me. I’m 
a free-born Englishman, and I’ll say just what I choose.’ 

‘Well, but,’ I rejoined, ‘I’m a free-born Englishman too, and 
I’m not bound to listen to the foul language you use, and I won't.’ 

‘Well, if you don’t like my language, what business have you 
here? I don’t see what right a gentleman has in a third-class 
carriage.’ 

‘If you come to rights,’ I rejoined, ‘you'll allow that if you 
choose to take a first-class ticket, you would have a right in a first- 
class carriage ? You wouldn’t stand my telling the guard to put 
you out, would you?’ 

‘Certainly not,’ he replied; ‘I'd just like to see him try.’ 

‘Then, surely, if I choose to spend my money in a third-class 
ticket, I have a right in a third-class carriage.’ 

‘Well, may be so; but then you must take your chance of the 
conversation. You're a gentleman, I suppose; and I say again a 
gentleman has no business in a third-class carriage.’ 

A hum of applause followed this piece of logic. 


* To meet the alleged necessity of large management expenses, Mr. Randell gives 
the particulars of a prosperous society ‘ whose management expenses are covered by 
less than 4}d. in the pound on the’benefits paid; while other societiesincluding between 
one and two million members spend from 178. 34. to over 20s, to pay a benefit of 208. 
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‘My good fellow,’ I said, * you have no right to call names.’ 

‘I didn’t call you no names,’ he rejoined. 

‘ You did,’ I said; ‘ you called me a gentleman. How dared you 
do it?’ 

‘Well, said he, quite taken aback, ‘ you’re a parson, I suppose?” 

‘Yes,’ I replied ; * but you called me a gentleman. What do you 
know about me—you, who have never seen me in your life before— 
to have the impudence to call me such a name? But,’ I added, ‘ fair 
is fair. You have called me a name that you can show no reason 
for. Now, I will call you a name, and give a reason for it. And 
your mates shall judge between us. And, if they say I’m wrong, I'll 
beg your pardon.’ 

‘ All right, master, that’s fair enough,’ said one or two of his com- 
panions, and the rest sat watching us with pricked-up ears. 

‘ Well,’ I continued, ‘ my free-born Englishman, the name I call 
you is a Pauper!’ 

He jumped up, as if to scramble over and strike me, and his com- 
rades began to look very furious. I jumped up, too, to meet him, 
with a studied alacrity, which, I rightly judged, would tend to check 
his ardour, and crying out ‘ Fair play; I’m coming over to prove my 
words,’ I sprang across into the one vacant seat of the partition, 
amongst them all, and faced my opponent. 

‘ My lad,’ I said to the man on my right, ‘ are you in a club?’ 

‘ Yes,’ he said; ‘ the Foresters.’ 

‘Are you ?’ I went on, to the man on my left. 

‘Yes; I’m in the Amalgamated Engineers.’ 

‘ And you,’ I asked a third ; ‘ what club are you in?’ 

‘The Hand-in-Hand.’ 

The fourth and fifth were Odd Fellows, and so on. As I happened 
to have heard and noted their conversation when they entered the 
carriage, and had gathered that they were all about to make pay- 
ments to their clubs, except my rhetorical friend, who had mentioned 


having dropped off from his club two years before, I came to him 
last. 


‘ What club are you in?’ I asked. 

‘I’m not in any,’ he replied. 

‘I suppose you’ve got some pounds in the bank ?’ 

The rest laughed, for they had heard (as I had heard) him asking 
to borrow from two or three of his companions. 

‘ Not I,’ he answered gruffly ; ‘ I’ve enough to do with all [Zearns.’ 

‘And if you break your leg as you get out of this train to-day,’ 
I asked, ‘ where shall you be in a week’s time ?’ 

He hesitated. 

‘Come, my lads,’ I said, ‘ where will he be ?’ 

‘In the workhouse, of course,’ they answered. 

‘ Then, am I right or wrong?’ I rejoined ; ‘is he a pauper or not? 
You are all providing yourselves against sickness, and you are inde- 
pendent ; but he—he is depending on the rates, upon me and upon 
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you, and he is a pauper, nothing more nor less; it is a mere toss-up 
from hour to hour whether he has to go into the workhouse or. no; 
and some day or other he must find his way there, unless he drop 
down dead or be killed. Need I beg his pardon for calling him by a 
wrong name ?’ 

They agreed, as I knew they would, that I was justified in my 
epithet, and the little encounter gave me an opportunity of a very 
pleasant conversation with these worthy fellows as to their clubs. I 
was full of details of the subject, and warned them, as I felt, very 
profitably against the risk of insurance in unsound clubs. They 
clustered round me like bees, and began to question me very busily 
and anxiously about their own insurances. 

‘ Sir, says one, ‘I’m an Ancient Woodman ; is that a good club ?’ 

‘Well,’ I replied, ‘it may last for a while, but it has only 35s. a 
man laid by, and it’s an old club; you ought to have nearer Iol. a 
man.’ 

‘Sir,’ said another, ‘ I’m one of the Queer Creatures ; what about 
my club?’ 

‘It has only 42s. a man laid by, I said; ‘and, besides, not one of 
you can say he is in a club whose rates are certified by an actuary.’ 

And so we conversed till we drew near to their destination ; and 
as the poor fellows shook my hand (for they each did, my friend the 
pauper and all), and thanked me for my warnings, my heart was full 
of sympathy for them, as I reflected what a wonderful victory a little 
knowledge of their concerns had enabled me to win over what had 
been at first coarseness, distrust, and ill-will. 

But there was a Parthian dart waiting for myself. 

‘ Sir, said one poor fellow, as he shook my hand, ‘ I’m sure we’re 
all thankful that it was a gentleman in our third-class carriage that 
wasn’t ashamed to talk to us poor fellows for our good; and you've 
told us a lot to make us think about; and God knows none of us 
wants to be a pauper. Now, can you tell a hard-working man, who 
wants to be independent, what club he 7s to put into, no matter what 
it costs, that can make him quite safe, and certain never to have to 
beg for parish pay, or be obliged to go into the workhouse when he 
is old?’ 

‘No, my poor fellow, I cannot; I wish I could, was the only 
answer I had to give to a question so serious ; for I knew no friendly 
society then, and, I will go further and say, I know no friendly 
society now, which could give to that poor man, and to such as him, 
a perfect secwrity against eventual pauperism, such as he was longing 
to be able to procure. 

I dare say there may be someone making a mental or material 
note, as he reads these words, to the effect that I have herein uttered 
a sweeping condemnation of all friendly societies, declaring that there 
is not one good one to be found, but that, so to speak, from Dan to 
Beersheba, all is barren. That is a false note; I have said nothing 
of the kind. It is true enough that a multitude of falsely called 
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friendly societies are insolvent, as being based on dishonesty and 
swindling; that many more are insolvent, as being carried on 
honestly, perhaps, but ignorantly; and that a number more are in- 
solvent, because the money contributed for sick pay has been lumped 
together with money contributed for other objects, and been spent 
and lost beyond recovery. All this may be, and indeed is, perfectly 
true. But the statement I have made does not touch these points 
fora moment. If every friendly society in England were solvent at 
this moment, I still know of none which can do what my poor brick- 
layer, and hundreds of thousands of good fellows like himself, asked 
for, viz. absolutely and perfectly secure a man against personal 
pauperism, with all its wretched prospects, its haunting shadow, and 
its hopeless end. I go further, and say that it is a cruel thing that 
the thrifty men of England cannot secure even their own indepen- 
dence, though they spend enough to do it twice over in efforts only 
too often vain. 

The question is natural: Why can no societies at present, how- 
ever good, secure this to a poor man? Firstly, because very few 
make provision for pensions in old age. Secondly, because a vast 
number of members of such societies are afraid to pay in for pensions 
in such societies, not necessarily from the fear of the society’s, but of 
their own insolvency, and consequent loss of their whole provision. 
Thirdly, that to make such provision under common circumstances is 
really too costly, for the lower class of wage-earner at least. The 
result of which consideration is that a vast majority of poor men, who 
call themselves independent because they are members of a friendly 
society, are, in general, only partially independent, and at best only 
precariously independent. 

1. They are only partially independent, because some of them are 
only so far provided as to be contributing a trifle to pay for their 
funeral, their claim for which benefit they will have to forfeit, with 
all they have contributed for the object, if they become paupers, and 
prove unable to keep up the payment of their weekly contribution. 

Others, provided not only for cost of funeral, but cost of sickness, 
are still only partially independent, knowing, as they perfectly well 
do, that dependence on poor-rate is with them only a question of 
time, since, when past work and unable to earn wages, they must go 
to the workhouse. 

Now, if we strike off from the aggregate membership of the so- 
called friendly societies in England all who are only partially insured 
against pauperism, and, pro tanto, dependent on poor-rates, we shall 
be amazed how very small a percentage of the whole number making 
some provision against possible necessities remain who are making 
any provision whatever against pauperism in old age.‘ Let us have 


‘ «For the past two years a column has been set apart in the Abstract of Returns 
for the statement made as to provision for old age—the result of which has been to 
show how very small a proportion of the societies even profess to make such a provision, 
and how trifling it is when made,’—Chief Registrar's Preliminary Return for 1878, p. 6. 
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no dust thrown in our eyes on this point. Many a so-called good 
club has had its merits flaunted before meetings of poor workmen as 
vastly superior to national insurance, because its managers have paid 
off all a paralysed member's future claims upon it with a munificent 
donation of 2o0l., 30l., or even 50/.; as if any such sum, which might 
keep the sick man and family from six to fifteen months, really made 
him independent of poor-rates or safe from the workhouse, once that 
dole, which could not be saved, and could not be increased, had 
vanished away. In a word, nothing but a weekly or monthly pen- 
sion in old age can possibly secure a wage-earner from eventual 
pauperism ; and, instead of being the universal rule, the purchase of 
such pension, in present friendly societies, is the rare exception. 
Thus, [ think it will be admitted that I have shown the present in- 
dependence of our working men to be only a partial independence. 

2. I have said also that it is precarious. And this needs very 
little proof. For though the society may be a solvent and honest 
one which undertakes to secure a man’s sick pay, it only undertakes 
this task on one condition, that the member keeps his payments up 
monthly during his lifetime. And how often, even apart from occa- 
sions where the means of doing this are lost by vice and self-indul- 
gence, the task becomes impossible. Long-continued slackness of 
work, hard times, family sickness, disaster, or misfortune of one kind 
or another, only too frequently leave a man absolutely unable to 
gather together the few shillings which will pay up the arrears of his 
contributions, and the distress of one year compels him to relinquish 
the provision he may have been paying for during twenty. All in- 
terested in the administration of our Poor-laws know only too well 
what a vast proportion of fathers of families who are applicants for 
rate relief have been members, at one time or other, of friendly socie- 
ties of one sort or another, and have found their membership not 
only precarious, but utterly vain at last, either because their society 
has not secured to them its covenanted provision, or because they 
themselves have not secured to it their covenanted contribution. 

I dare say this will be accepted as sufficient evidence of the pre- 
cariousness even of the best of friendly societies. And having shown 
that present efforts at securing independence are ineffectual, because 
such efforts generally aim at only partial independence, and because 
such efforts universally are precarious, I offer'a challenge which I shall 
be very glad if any opponent of national insurance will take up, and 
I ask to be told the name, and shown the rules of any existing friendly 
society in England which can undertake to give complete and per- 
fect security against pauperism to any independent-minded working 
man who, like the poor bricklayer I have been speaking of, is anxious 
to obtain it. 

Till we have the name, the rules, and the actuarially certified 
tables of such a society put into our hands, I will be bold to say ‘that 
no society exists at the present moment, whereby a thrifty man can 
make himself absolutely secure from pauperism. Why, it may be 
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asked, do I lay so much stress upon this? Because, until the nation 
lays this truth to heart, there will be always persons to be found to 
assure the public that the proposition and advocacy of national in- 
surance as a means of giving the thrifty man a blessed and perfect 
security against pauperism is quite a work of supererogation, inas- 
much as the existence of present friendly societies, which do the work 
already, makes it unnecessary; and I wish to prevent this being said 
for ever by insisting, with all my force, that not only do present 
societies not do the work, but that, under present conditions, the 
work is impossible for them, with the best will, to accomplish. I 
speak as a member myself of an important friendly society, as founder 
and president of one of its branches, as one who, all my clerical life 
through, has persistently and urgently pressed upon men the duty 
and the dignity of joining a friendly society ; I speak in admiration 
of all the friendly societies have done and are doing, and in hearty 
sympathy for the difficulties which lie in poor men’s way who try to 
raise themselves. I readily grant that good friendly societies are 
good things, and that, however incomplete their operations, such 
operations are better than none. I will go perhaps further than any 
one else in this direction, and call it at least fairly debateable, 
whether in the case of a man who has paid into a friendly society for 
fifty years, and found it fail him in the end, his aggregate of happi- 
ness and self-respect have not been vastly greater than that of the 
pauper by his side in the workhouse, who has been depending on 
beggary all his life long without ever laying by a shilling; but, con- 
ceding all this, and granting that, in some possible ways, there have 
lately been some possible improvements introduced into some ex- 
ceptional friendly societies, 1 still contend that when national in- 
surance undertakes what they could never undertake—namely, to 
secure all men against pauperism—there is no more sense in opposing 
it on behalf of any or all the friendly societies, than there would 
have been in opposing railways because wheelbarrows were already in 
existence, and more especially because a few wheelbarrows were con- 
structed on more scientific principles than the rest. 

I trust that this may be sufficient to keep out of our discussion 
everyone who, up to the present time, has supported or said that even 
the best friendly societies are generally doing, or professing to do, 
anything at all commensurate with what national insurance would do 
in keeping men above the possibility of pauperism. Their alleged 
success in saving some men from some pauperism can no more be 
advanced as a reason against saving all men from all pauperism, 
than the existence of a railway between London and Willesden should 
have been urged as a good argument against making a railway from 
London to Liverpool. So much for the argument that friendly societies 
are doing the work of national insurance, and, therefore, that the 
latter is unnecessary. 

Now, there is quite another objection to meet—That national 


insurance would compete injuriously with present friendly societies ; 
No, 610 (wo, cxxx. N. 8.) NN 
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and, therefore, should not be permitted. I answer, firstly, that if 
it did it would be right. For does not every friendly society now 
compete with every other friendly society? And must not each one 
try to present features of special advantage in order to raise its head 
above its fellows? Why, if a good society be better than a bad one, 
and should, therefore, be recommended, shall the best conceivable 
one be forbidden to exist lest it should be supposed to interfere with 
others demonstrably less useful than itself? And, secondly, I go on 
to say that national insurance cannot injuriously affect a friendly 
society formed on proper principles, and to which each member has 
contributed the proper cost of the benefits he is supposed to have 
assured. A club that has been speculating on a perennial supply of 
young insurers to make up the deficiency of payment by old ones 
has never been formed on proper principles, and is bound to die out 
of itself, whether national insurance be introduced afew years hence 
or no. Such are some of the unsurmountable difficulties which beset 
present voluntary efforts, however self-denying and noble, in the way 
of independence. 

Let me add, if these were all perfectly successful, instead of 
proving, in too many cases, altogether ineffective, they are efforts 
made by the thrifty classes only; and supplying these with perfec- 
tion of security would not necessarily unteach in time the practical 
lesson of dependence and: improvidence which our Poor-law system 
has been teaching to our thriftless poor. 

Then we must alter the system. And, I think, everyone will 
agree that this should be done, if possible. But some, of course, 
rejoin, ‘What! We have had it for 300 years; it can’t be altered 
now.’ I reply that that is the very reason. It has had 300 years to 
grow worse on, and, as each day it is growing more destructive, its 
alteration becomes, by the very antiquity of the abuse, the more 
necessary. Should we then abolishit ? Shall we cut off to-morrow, 
from everyone not now in a workhouse, every claim to relief? Well, 
this has been suggested, and I believe myself that were it done, even 
the potential paupers now would not be left to starve, and the nation 
for all time to come would be the better for its abolition. This may 
be true in theory, but I, for one, should be very sorry to advocate its 
practice. If I did, the two or three who possibly sneer at me now 
for being sanguine, would have a right to scoff at me then for being 
silly. No! we cannot abolish our Poor-law. That is altogether a 
mistaken line. But if we can supersede the Poor-law, as I believe we 
can, by a system of national insurance, which, taking every unit of 
the nation in youth, shall compel him, as nature meant him, to make 
provision for himself against want in sickness and old age; and if, 
instead of teaching him a wrong reliance on the spoliation of his 
fellow men, it be possible to take away from everyone the possibility 
of pauperism, by making each man too rich to claim a farthing from 
the rates; if, I say, this thing be possible, surely my hearers will 
admit that the change it would work would be of such benefit to 
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every class in our nation as should entitle the proposal to their study 
its advocates to their sympathy, and its advancement to their aid. 

This then, in the fewest words I can put it, is my position in 
advocating national insurance. Every man ought to provide for 
himself. The young, while single and earning good wages, can do 
this with ease. It is more just that the law should compel them to do 
this for themselves, than that it should compel others (as at present) to 
do it for them, And this is the plan itself—that everyone, rich and 
poor alike, should be compelled, by the time they reach the age of 
twenty-one, to complete a contribution in a national friendly society, 
sufficient to secure them against destitution in sickness or old age. 
The contributions of the rich, who (unless reduced to the necessity 
of wage-earning) would never draw from the fund, aiding the con- 
tributions of the poor who would, the cost to each person of such a 
self-made provision would not, probably, exceed a single sum of 10. 

The fund would ‘be collected and distributed through the Post- 
office; the law requiring employers to deduct and pay in a fixed 
proportion of their young workmen’s wages, the State running no risk 
whatever, as the requisite money would all be paid in advance, 
and the members, on the other hand, being secured from failure by 
receiving a national guarantee for their investment. The money to- 
be paid either in one sum, or by instalments, between the ages of 
seventeen and twenty-one. 

The machinery of the Poor-law would remain, while, if everyone- 
were provided against sickness and infirmity, the greatest part of our 
poor-rates would vanish altogether. So that, while the rich would 
save the greatest part of the present enormous impost, the really 
thrifty working men could secure their independence vastly more 
cheaply, and infinitely more safely, than at present ; and, in addition, 
the huge class of the thriftless, who in the present course of things 
must become paupers, would in the outset of life have made their 
own inalienable provision, which would leave them, in spite of them- 
selves, independent of rate relief for ever. Such a measure, in course 
of time, would, with very few excéptions, abolish pauperism, almost. 
entirely extinguish poor-rates, and give to every unit of our nation 
an independent provision made with his own money. 

I cannot conclude the present article without a few words in 
reference to the rapid growth of this subject in public interest. Apart 
from the essay in this magazine on National Thrift, in April last, and 
the discussion on National Insurance, last June, in the House of 
Lords, several leading organs of public thought have from time to 
time devoted large portions of their space to its consideration. Mr. 
Randell’s remarkable article on Friendly Societies in the ‘ Fortnightly’ 
T have already referred to, while the subject has been favourably treated 
by three different writers in three successive issues of the ‘ Nineteenth 
Century.’ The second of these, Mr. Tremenheere—though in his 
interesting essay venturing to propose a modification of my plan, by 
limiting the proposed compulsion to the industrial classes only, instead 
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of to the whole population, and though failing to see that such a 
modification would deprive the proposal at once of its logic and its 
justice—has fully adopted every principle I advanced as necessary to 
the carrying out of the reform in view. And Lord Carnarvon’s ‘essay 
in the *‘ Nineteenth Century’ for September cannot fail, by the solid 
form and quiet tone of its conclusions, to add vast force to the 
advocacy of a cause already strong initself. Such an essay, by a states- 
man of such eminence for thought and judgment as Lord Carnarvon, 
must satisfy even the most superticial of readers that there is at least, 
in the suggestion made, matter of very grave importance to the 
individual and general well-being of our race; it will render it hard 
for any man of earnest thought to dismiss this subject from his mind 
as either unreasonable or impossible, before seriously weighing the 
vast mass of evidence which can be adduced in its favour against the 
mere fraction of tenable objections which have been, or can be, 
formulated against its ultimate acceptance. It will not surprise 
persons who have taken some little trouble to examine this important 
subject, so much as it may surprise the merely superficial reader here 
and there, to note that all the writers and all the writing cited are in 
favour of the proposal.® The only yet formulated adverse suggestions 
seem to have been long ago answered; and if, here and there, on 
platform or in meetings, someone still be found reiterating the same 
old stock objections which have been already a hundred times publicly 
confuted, the explanation is very obvious ; for it is a great deal easier 
to assert vague objections in an occasional speech than to formulate 
and justify them in a deliberate treatise ; and those who may be boldest 
in the generalities of a verbal discussion are apt to find a pen in 
their fingers affect their logical valour much in the same way as a 
pistol did the physical valour of Bob Acres in the play. 


Wiiiram Lewery BLacktey. 


5 Besides these, so far as my knowledge gces, no single effort of any weight has 
been made to refute my statements or to controvert my positions, except by one 
writer, the Rev. W. W. Edwards, in an article contributed by him to the Nineteenth 
Century of November 1879. It has been a source of great regret to me that a singular 
contretemps prevented my reply to that particular article appearing in the same 
magazine. I mention this fact, not so much on account of the importance of the 
article itself, as on account of the importance of being able to say that every adverse 
criticism has been fully met. The reply to Mr. Edwards’s criticism is published, along 
with five others, in the shilling volume of Hssays on the Prevention of Pauperism, put 
forth by the National Providence League, and published by Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. 





Dax. 


s CEUX qui souffrent Acqs,’ is the motto of the ‘ Thermes de Dax,’ 
where I found myself, on April 1, 1880, in compliance with an 
urgent telegram which had reached me a few hours before at Biarritz. A 
leisurely run of a little over an hour carried me thither from Bayonne. 
There was neither cab nor omnibus at the quiet little station, which 
stands about quarter of a mile from the town; and as it was begin- 
ning to drizzle, 1 accepted a seat from the driver of the mail gig, 
who set me down at the door of the ‘ Hotel de France ’—the chief 
inn of Dax. The people here could tell me nothing of the friend 
whom I was in search of; and the aspect of the house and of the 
table laid for dinner was so uninviting, that I pushed on to ‘ Les 
Thermes ’"—an establishment regarded with some perceptible jealousy | 
by the landlord of the ‘ France.’ Dax is bisected by the Adour, which 
flows between green and wooded banks—if not with the ‘ incredi- 
bili lenitate’ of Ceesar’s Arar, yet with a very smooth silent current, 
that does little more than keep the boats moored in it with their 
heads to the stream. Across the bridge, to the right, is a massive 
old cluster of barracks; and beyond these, separated from them by 
an open place and a small garden, stand ‘ Les Thermes,’ a large and 
airy building with a central pavilion four storeys high, and two long 
wings of half the elevation. Here I found my poor friend, for whom 
the healing waters had possessed no solace; and who, in his painful 
passage to the ‘dim kingdoms,’ had received from many of those 
around him, differing from him in race, language and religion, a 
kindness and sympathy which deserved grateful acknowledgment. 
As the friend of a patient I was at once admitted, although I did 
not intend to undergo the usual baths and medical treatment,—and 
for the few days of my stay I was made a welcome guest. There was 
a large and agreeable party at table, entirely foreigners, with the 
exception of one rheumatic Irishman. The accommodation, attend- 
ance and fare were excellent. We had déjeuner at 10.30, and 
dinner at six—each a substantial meal, with a bottle of good wine, 
and with more variety in the menw than is now generally found in 
the large Anglified hotels of the south of France. The tariff was 
remarkable. The charge for board and lodging, for an invalid, is in 
summer 9 francs per day, in winter 10 francs; for an officer, clergy- 
man, or professor, 8 francs; for the friend of a patient, 74 francs; 
for a child under ten years, 34 francs. This includes everything, 
except lights, and such extras as one chooses to order—which are 
extraordinarily cheap. The bougie, which is frequently charged a 
franc, costs 25 centimes; the glass of cognac, which I never got else- 
where under 60¢., costs 30c.; café-au-lait and a roll, 60c.; an 
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excellent bottle of Barsac, from their own cellars, 2 francs. The 
baths are free to all the boarders; if you require medical attendance 
besides the baths, the charge is, in summer, 15 francs per month— 
in winter 20 francs. One can live here, in short, in the greatest 
comfort—amidst pleasant society—enjoying daily baths, and, if neces- 
sary, the best medical advice, for about (allowing for all extras) 70 
francs, or 2/. 16s. per week. Without medical advice or extras it 
would not exceed 55 francs, or 2/. 2s. One naturally asks how comes 
this generous and beneficent establishment to exist, * unhonoured and 
unsung,’ at this little town of the Landes? 

When Crassus, Ceesar’s lieutenant, waged successful war in Aqui- 
tania, among the tribes which surrendered to his arms were the 
Tarbelli, whose chief town was Aque Tarbellice, on the Aturus. 
The tradition of the town alleges that Augustus brought thither his 
daughter Julia, to bathe in the hot mud, for the cure of some childish 
malady, and so saved the life which, many a year afterwards, he 
called, in bitter anger, the ‘ulcer’ of his own. The tradition may 
be held to account for one of the gates being called the ‘ Porta 
‘Julia,’ and the expansion of the name of the town into Aque Auguste 
Tarbellice. Traces of the Roman occupation yet remain, in two 
ancient gateways, and a fragment of massive wall. Dax followed the 
fortunes of its province, Gascony, during the period between the 
lapse of the Roman dominion, and the final settlement of the French 
monarehy. Before the Revolution it held the rank of capital of the 
Landes. Since 1790, it has been simply the ‘ chef-lieu d’arrondisse- 
ment ’ of Dax; its population about 10,000, and its solitary historical 
distinction that conferred on it by its place in the campaign of 
1813-14. Soult, retiring before the inevitable advance of Welling- 
ton, chose Dax, in the rear of his position at Bayonne, and command- 
ing the road to Bordeaux, as the grand depét of his supplies and 
reserves, and carefully entrenched it. The victory of Orthés drove 
him eastwards upon Tarbes and Toulouse, and left Dax untenable. 
The garrison quitted the town, and joined his retreating army the 
day after the battle ; and Beresford advanced unopposed to Bordeaux, 
while the Duke followed up his success by pursuing Soult. 

During these ages of historical obscurity, Dax had never lost the 
local fame bestowed by its gracious waters. The name degenerated 
from Aque Auguste Tarbellice to Civitas Aquentium, to Aquen, 
Acgqs, and finally Dax—but its springs bubbled and steamed, without 
diminution of volume or temperature, from the days when the 
great Augustus brought his only daughter to seek their healing aid. 
It was not till early in this century, however, that art and science 
began to interest themselves in the waters, and to take a methodical 
charge of them. In 1804 the great fountain was surrounded with a 
handsome wall, surmounted by an iron grille; and the boiling waters 
were gathered within the basin it enclosed to the depth of from 4 to 
12 feet. Nine outlets were provided in the front of the wall, which 
dispense the water at the rate of 6,000 cubic feet per day. Its tem- 
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perature at the surface is 172° Fahr. Vast clouds of steam rise above 
it, and drift away over the roofs of the town, dissolving into thinnest 
mist. One was conscious, while one watched them, of the same im- 
pression of the presence of a great and inscrutable natural force, with 
which one had looked at the pall of mist that droops above Niagara, 
and the smoke that hangs over the cone of Vesuvius. But here the 
force is only beneficent, from whatever Plutonic depths of Phlegethon 
it may ascend. It lends ‘itself not only to the dignified task of 
healing the diseased, but ministers to the humblest daily necessities 
of mankind. The house-mothers from the adjacent streets (the basin 
occupying an open space of about 1,200 square yards, in the very 
middle of the town) run out and fill their kettles with water 
ready boiled. The baker bakes his bread with it; the public 
washing-troughs are ¢lose by, and the overflow of the fountain 
supplies them, before it empties itself into the Adour. The water is 
clear and sparkling ; without any peculiarity of taste and smell; and 
is soft, almost oily, to the touch. Its analysis gives the following 
results :— 
Gas in Solution 

Carbonic acid . ° ° » 460 

Oxygen, «6 «© «6 e+ 3°55 

Azote. . . . . ; e II'45 


I 9°60 


Carbonic acid of carbonates 004585 
Sulphuric acid . ° ° 0°34382 
. Silicic » ° . 0'028co 
Phosphoric ,, . e traces 
Chlorine. ° ° 0°17465 
Potash e e * traces 
Soda ‘ ° ° 0°27478 
Le < 8 0 » 0°19983 
Magnesia ° ® 0°06454 


1°03147 

And traces, also, of manganese, iodine, bromine, and organic matter. 
The same analysis applies to the waters of two other springs, con- 
tiguous to the Great Fountain, the ‘ Bastion’ and the ‘ Port.’ Both 
of these are utilised for ‘Les Thermes.’ The source of the waters of 
the ‘ Port’ was formerly called the ‘Trou des Pauvres,’ and was 
renowned through the Landes for its cures of rheumatism. 

Another and similar group of springs is found further down the 
riverside, at the ‘ Baignots,’ a small bathing establishment. The 


largest. of these discharges at the rate of about 12,000 gallons per 
day 


These waters—warm, soft, and soothing—are not the only thera- 
peutic agencies of Dax. Like the dust of. Zion, its very mud is 
precious. The deposits of mud, which are found in the vicinity of 
the hot springs, and in some instances mixed up with them, are 
supposed to have been formed in the course of ages, by the slimy 
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débris left after the floods of the Adour. The mud is dark in colour, 
softly glutinous to the touch, without being sticky, and stains linen, 
&c., deeply. Mons. Serres, an analyst of repute at Dax, has detected 
much greater chemical varieties in the muds than in the waters ; and 
has divided them into four separate classes, differing substantially 
from each other in the degree of their sulphuration, and the propor- 
tion of carbonates and organic matter. 

In sinking a pit in one of the mineral salt mines of Dax, the 
engineer traversed a bed of mud lying some 65 feet below the sur- 
face, and a mile and three quarters from the Adour, and which was 
identical in character with the beds of comparatively recent forma- 
tion. Analysis of the latter resulted in showing :— 


a ke Oe ew 796°51 
Alumin . . e 76°21 


. . 
Proto-sulphide of iron . ; 29°31 
Magnesia . ‘ ° ° ° 24°68 
Chloride of sodium . . ° 16°32 
Combustible organic matter . & 1°29 
Iodine, bromine, potash . ° . 471 


1,000°00 


No mud of the same kind has ever been found in France, or else- 
where, except at the little village of Prechaeq, also on the banks of 
the Adour. 

Generation after generation of rheumatic and ague-stricken 
Gascons had been content to roll themselves in the muddy and 
steaming ditches, and to bathe in the waters, under such simple 
shelter as was procurable, and with such rude appliances as the 
genius of the local Sangrado, or their own, suggested; but it was 
reserved for the originators of ‘ Les Thermes’ to concentrate under 
one roof all the therapeutic forces of the place, and to organise in 
connection with these a complete system of medical treatment. 

The great establishment of ‘Les Thermes’ owes its existence to 
the foresight and energy of two French doctors, Dr. Delmas and Dr. 
Larauza, who, after the most elaborate scientific investigation, recog- 
nised in Dax the promise of a beneficent and popular future as a 
health resort. 

The great volume of the waters, the rare qualities of the mud, 
the singularly calm and equable atmosphere, the easy accessibility of 
the place, and its many resources for exercise and amusement, con- 
vinced them that Dax needed only a capable administration to 
become ‘un grand succés.’ The large mansion was built; the 
grounds were tastefully laid out; and every device of science and 
skill was employed for the comfort of the inmates and the utilization 
of the waters. The house is erected over the spring known as the 
‘Bastion,’ which spouts out inexhaustibly below, at 172 degrees of 
heat, and producing an enormous volume of steam, which, conducted 
to every gallery and chamber in the establishment, keeps each at an 
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even temperature, by day and night, of from 58° to 64°. Two lofty 
glazed galleries surround the inner court, and afford an ample pro- 
menade for those who do not go out. Billiard rooms, reading rooms, 
salons, and a cheerful hall adjoining the front door, allow plenty of 
choice of occupation, outlook and society. The view from the 
dining-room windows which overlook the Adour— 


Sulphureis gelidus qva serpit leriter undis— 


is particularly pleasant. Two large staircases lead to the regions of 
the baths, which occupy the whole of the lower storey. The bath- 
rooms are conspicuous for their airy freshness and cheerfulness, and 
have none of that damp sepulchral gloom, which I have noticed, with 
a shiver, in certain hydropathic establishments nearer home. To give 
a scientific enumeration or description of them all is beyond my 
power. Let it suffice to say there are bath rooms for the hot mineral 
waters; for the hot muds; for stove baths; vapour baths; for local 
applications of the mud; for medicated vapours; for different 
kinds of baths of the mineral waters; for sitz-baths ; for special 
douches, vaginales, périnéales, &c.; for cold baths of the mineral 
water, and of ordinary fresh water ; and a large swimming bath, fed 
by a constant current of fresh water. All the appurtenances are 
excellent; the baths made of slabs of grey marble; and the pipes, 
jets, and appliances for localising and adjusting the stream of water 
or vapour, most ingeniously dexterous. Among the most curious are 
the chamber for medicated vapour baths, with its adaptations for 
administering to the body an envelope of vapour charged with the 
prescribed medicinal agent, while the head of the patient dozes 
dreamily in perfectly fresh and unadulterated air. The ‘ Succursale 
des Thermes,’ containing a similar admirable assortment of baths, is 
intended for those who do not reside in the establishment ; and close 
at hand is a like provision for the poor. Near Dax, by-the-by, is 
shown the house which was the birthplace of that kind friend of the 
poor, St. Vincent de Paul. 

The immediate effect of a bath, whether of water or mud, is 
seen in the rubefaction of the surface bathed—the heightened tem- 
perature, quickened pulse, and more or less profuse perspiration. 
The consecutive results are an increase of appetite, gentle and healthy 
perspirations, a feeling of supple and buoyant energy and capacity 
for exertion. Of course the extent to which these effects are realised 
will depend, in a great degree, upon the previous condition of the 
bather. Dax does not pretend to work miracles, and to heal all 
manner of sickness and disease ; but it performs undoubted cures in 
certain disorders, and soothes and alleviates much suffering in others. 
The treatment, whether in the form of water or mud, is sovereign in 
all kinds of rheumatism; in cases of loss of muscular power; in 
neuralgia, which if it had reached its present predominance in Burns’s 
days, would have earned, instead of toothache, the distinction of being 
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dubbed ‘ the hell of all diseases’; in nervous ailments, hysteria and 
hypochondria ; in certain cutaneous and bronchial affections. In all 
these the treatment has proved itself efficacious. In some cases of 
disease of the liver, and other internal organs, drinking the water 
is prescribed as well as bathing and inhaling. 

There is one fatal kind of malady, that year by year sends hundreds 
of pilgrims from our northern shores in search of relief and respite from 
‘the blight of slow decline.’ Can Dax do anything for the consump- 
tive? This question is freely discussed in the little treatise which I 
carried away with me from ‘ Les Thermes,’ to correct and supplement 
my memories of the place—‘ Titres Médicaux des Thermes de Dax, 
comme Station Hivernale.’ I infer from the various opinions ad- 
duced that although hydropathy is not practised here in pulmonary 
cases, and the baths are therefore of no account in these, great benefit 
has been derived from residence at ‘Les Thermes,’ attributable to 
the invariably even temperature and the mild and sedative properties 
of the air within the establishment; while without, the atmosphere 
is gently flavoured with two ingredients most wholesome to the 
lungs, the resinous odours from the neighbouring pine forests, and the 
saline particles from the more distant Gulf of Gascony. At Pau, 
Cannes, or Mentone, or at that most breezy and bright of all the 
health haunts of the Riviera, Bordighera, the pulmonary exiles do 
not adopt any course of treatment. ‘They resort to these places for 
the climate, and let it work its silent charm on them. The climate 
of Dax is as well worth trying as any of these: but it ought not to 
be tried by every class of invalid. Great pine forests shelter Dax 
from the north wind, and on the west stretch their protecting arms 
between it and the sea, which rolls upon the sandy shores of the 
Landes about fifteen miles away. The lofty Pyrenees, which line the 
southern horizon, break the force and cool the temper of the ‘fierce 
Siroc.’ ‘The east wind, unlike our ‘hard north-easters, is a fresh 
and moderate wind that almost always accompanies good weather. 
This protection from wind, combined with its low situation, and the 
local warmth of its springs, imparts to the climate a remarkable 
stillness and soft humidity. The vicinity of the sea and the pine 
forests contributes to the air enough of saline and resinous emana- 
tions to prevent this moist and peaceful calm becoming too sedative. 
There are none of the extremes of heat and cold here from which 
one suffers at Pau, or Cannes, where ice lies in the shade and dust 
in the sunshine, and ‘le devant brale—le dos géle’ is a proverb. 
The equableness of the temperature is a notable characteristic of the 
climate. Invalids who need a stimulating climate should seek the 
Riviera. Those who wish a climate equable, lenitive, and tran- 
quillising, should go to Dax. 

Apart from its sanitary conditions altogether, the little town is by 
no means unattractive. There are Roman remains to be explored; 
one or two old churches, and several quaint old winding streets. 

The British tourist and the ‘ personally conducted tour’ have not 
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yet rubbed all the Gallic angles of the place and population down. 
An entertaining market is held, weekly, in the Place near ‘ Les 
Thermes,’ where one may study the industries, the dialect, and the 
costume, of the Landes. There are capital roads for riding and 
driving, and many pretty walks by the riverside. The river is navig- 
able from Bayonne; and abounds with fish—among which shad and 
salmon probably offer most sport to the fisher. The royal sturgeon 
is occasionally caught. No pleasanter stream could be embarked on 
for boating. Indeed the Adour, from Tarbes to Bayonne, offers a 
most charming canoe track, through a smiling country of corn and 
wine and flowers. 


Ripas Aturi, qua littore curvo 
Molliter admissum claudit Tarbellicus eequor. 


Sportsmen whose ideas of ‘la chasse’ soar above the small birds 
which the Frenchman does not disdain to persecute, will find among 
the forests the fox, the wild boar, and roe and fallow deer. The 
vegetation is superb: the magnolia and camellia flourish in the open 
air; the fruits, especially the peaches, are unrivalled. A native 
chronicler sums up his commendations of his favourite resort with 
‘Les femmes Dacquoises sont renommées pour leur beauté et leur 
coquetterie.’ 

Within easy reach of Bayonne, which is only twenty miles from 
Dax, lie Biarritz, Hendaye, Fontarabia, the fatal pass of Ronces- 
valles, and the historic heights of San Sebastian. 

The lines from Bayonne and Pau meet at Dax; and little more 
than two hours will carry you to the capital of Bearn, where the 
chateau of ‘our Henry,’ as the peasantry still fondly call the hero 
of Ivry, overlooks the Gave. 

In three hours from Dax you can get to Arcachon, where you 
may bathe in the sea, eat oysters, and inhale pine resin to your heart’s 
content; and the same time will convey you to stately Bordeaux, 
whence a railway journey of nine hours will carry you past Tours and 
Orleans to Paris; or one of the many steamers that plough the 
waters of the Gironde will transport you to the Thames, the Clyde, 
or the Mersey, should you be homeward bound. 

In these days it is so hard to light upon a spot within easy reach 
of Britain that still retains any picturesque individuality, where life 
is simple and cheap, and where the foreign element in society is not 
engulfed in the British, that it becomes a duty to impart the happy 
discovery when it is achieved. It is still more a duty when such a 
spot possesses also the exceptional hygienic characteristics which 
distinguish Dax. Let this sketch discharge—though imperfectly— 
my debt to the ancient town, with its kindly society, its placid 
river, and its benignant springs. 

R. Herpert Story. 





EconomicAL REForRM AT OXFORD. 
By an Oxrorp TorTor. 


HE hand of reform is pressing heavily even on those most conser- 
vative of our national institutions—-the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Changes are rife in both places: changes of names, 
localities, and system, and perhaps even more so at Oxford than at 
the sister University. The Oxonian of thirty years ago, were he to- 
morrow to revisit the scenes of his college life, might chance to find 
himself equally bewildered in the mazes of the modern labyrinth of 
necessary University examinations, and lost—not in amazement only 
—among the various streets and by-roads of the new town which 
is springing up in the northern suburbs of the city. Even the 
‘Parks,’ which have themselves had no long existence, and which were 
once held to be a quiet place of recreation for the hard-worked pro- 
fessor, and a safe nursery-garden for his children to disport in, are 
shortly destined to become in summer, as they have been for some 
few years in winter, an arena for athletic display—the Campus Mar- 
tius of young Oxford. Another twelve months, rumour tells us, 
may find a line of tramways running down the Corn Market, High 
Street, and other sacred localities. But it is not our present purpose 
to enumerate changes that are, after all, at once merely topical and 
unimportant. 

Whether, again, the system of education has sensibly altered for 
the better, whether the class of men turned out by the Universities in 
these modern days are wiser or more fitted to fight the battle of the 
world than their forefathers—on such matters we do not venture 
to pronounce any opinion. Suffice it to say that the ‘ powers that 
be’ have doubtless been actuated by the best intentions in accom- 
modating the spirit of their education to the spirit of the times, 
and we may well leave the question of ultimate results for a future 
generation to decide. 

Nor do we propose meantime to discuss still more radical changes 
demanded by some. The time has come, so we are told, when the 
privilege of becoming students of Oxford and Cambridge should no 
longer be confined to the few, and when these doors of intellectual 
development should be opened to receive all who care to enter. The 
establishment of Keble College at Oxford, of Girton at Cambridge, 
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the admission of ‘ unattached students’ to either University, are, 
they assure us, only so many introductory scenes of a play which is 
far from being completed. We are frank to confess that these agita- 
tors of change have many good and sufficient reasons on their side for 
advocating the extension of University education as well to the 
poorer classes of society as to the weaker sex. As Oxonians we 
should be unwilling to play the sorry part of dogs in the manger by 
growling at the admission of outsiders to share our advantages. 
Still we would venture to ask that abuses existent in Oxford should 
be first remedied, and that justice to present members of our Uni- 
versity should precede generosity to these future ones. Charity should, 
in all such cases, begin at home, even if there be no necessity for its 
ending there. 

If an itching after reform has taken possession of the brains of 
some of our authorities, there is, we beg to suggest, plenty of scope 
for exercising their ingenuity close at hand. There are sundry points 
on which reforms would be cordially welcomed by all members of the 
University. We allude more especially to economic legislation, or, 
to speak more correctly, the lack of economic legislation, in sundry 
of our colleges. 

That young men of the present day have a tendency to spend 
money on luxuries is true enough, unfortunately for themselves and 
their friends. But there surely exists no sufficient reason why the 
necessary expenditure of the undergraduate should be so heavy as it 
now is, while the fact that such necessary expenditure varies in 
degree in different colleges naturally tends to the conclusion that the 
fault lies very close to the doors of the more expensive ones. If the 
terminal battels at Jesus and Lincoln may, without undue self-denial 
on the part of the undergraduate, be kept at the comparatively low 
average of 30/., it is hard to conceive why the average at Exeter and 
University, given an equal amount of individual economy, should 
range as high as 40l. or 45/. 

It was certainly thought some twenty years ago that it was within 
the bounds of possibility—we say no more—for the annual expendi- 
ture of an undergraduate at Oxford not to exceed 100/. The esti- 
mated personal expenditure for clothes and pocket-money being 25]., 
this left 75/. for necessary college expenses. There are, we know, 
parents who are still labouring under the impression that rool. 
ought to be a sufficient allowance for a young man at Oxford, and 
their belief is, up to a certain point, justified by the fact that some of 
the unattached students do actually live for considerably less than that 
sum. 
To the confiding paterfamilias, however, who fancies that with 
such an allowance his son can be sent up to Balliol—we take Balliol 
as the recognised centre of intellectual development—the following 
figures may present an interesting study :— 
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Speaking roughly, therefore, the privilege of being a Balliol man 
costs an undergraduate resident in the college nearly 8ol. a year in 
addition to his weekly battels, and it is beyond his power to lessen 
that sum by any process of personal economy. The weekly battels, 
which may average some 55/. a year, the individual undergraduate 
may, if he will, keep within moderate bounds ; but the college levies 
its pound of flesh—that matter of 80/.—with rigid exactness as it ‘is 
nominated in the bond.’ 

Some of the items in this ‘General Account’ it may be worth 
while to examine more particularly. 

1. Tuition, 25/.—At first sight this charge would seem reasonable 
enough. The Balliol man has little cause to complain of the efficiency 
of his instructors. Such lecturés as the college may provide for him 
are sure to be good of their kind. But it is not unfrequently the case 
that, as matters now stand, a man may choose to take his degree in a 
school for which no provision has been made by the college in its 
scheme of lectures. Be that as it may, there are Balliol men who 
since passing their first public examination have only enjoyed the be- 
nefit of college tuition for one hour a week on the average; and for 
this privilege they pay at the rate of 1/. per hour. College tutors 
—Balliol College tutors more especially—are presumably clever men; 
but their service is rated at a high figure. 

2. College dues. This item, for some reason best known to the 
framer of the table given above, appears twice; and the annual charge 
is about 51. What is exactly meant to be included under the head- 
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ing, history does not record. We presume it to be an annual fee 
paid by the undergraduates for the privilege of membership in such 
a well-organised community. 

3. Bed-maker, 4/.—Taken by itself, al. does not seem to be a 
very formidable charge for bedroom service. Let us investigate 
the matter a little more closely. We were informed not long since 
by a Balliol undergraduate that on his particular staircase one bed- 
maker, with the assistance of his wife, attended to the wants of 
nine men. Now, taking the period of residence during the year at 
the extreme limit of twenty-six weeks, we arrive at the result that 
this hardworking couple are remunerated for their exertions at the 
rate of about 1/. 7s. per week. But it must be remembered that in 
addition to this salary each undergraduate in college annually pays 
4l. 108, to the same fund, so that 2/. 17s. may be taken as the weekly 
pay of Mr. and Mrs. bed-maker. This latter fee varies in amount at 
different colleges, but we are justified in stating that it averages 
throughout the University at least as much as 4/. And it is a 
mistake to imagine that these private donations to the bed-maker 
are voluntary on the part of the giver. There have been, it is true, 
isolated instances of a strong-minded undergraduate so far exercising 
his free-will in the matter of fees as to refuse or curtail the terminal 
tip to his scout, if that functionary has been notoriously neglectful of 
his duties. But that the custom of ‘feeing ’ is distinctly recognised 
by the college authorities, anyone may see for himself who will take 
the trouble to examine the rules and regulations of, we will say, New 
College. There it is suggested that at the end of each term not 
more than a certain sum should be given both to the head scout and 
his assistant. The same law, written or unwritten, holds good ia 
nearly all, if not quite all, the other colleges. 

But this sum of 2/. 178s. by no means represents a bed-maker’s 
weekly earnings. In actual money it may be all that he will receive, 
probably more than he will receive, as we have our doubts as to 
whether the 4/.annually charged in the ‘General Account’ does : actually 
find its way to the bed-maker’s pocket : in money’s worth he is paid} 
or he pays himself, at a considerably higher rate. A scout’s place, 
we have heard a retired scout say, would be nothing without the 
perquisites. Under this head of ‘ perquisites’ a college scout holds 
himself entitled to commit a daily series of what in a private house- 
hold would be entitled petty larcenies. The remains of a meat 
breakfast, a luncheon, or a supper—including, we will say, a couple 
of untouched chickens, a wild duck or two, without counting:such 
perishable goods as bread and butter, cheese and pastry—are quietly 
appropriated by the scout, and carried off to be devoured at leisure, 
or sold, as the case may be. We have to this day a vivid recollee- 
tion of the air of virtuous surprise, not to say indignation, with 
which our own scout in years gone by listened to our modest request 
that one out of three birds untouched at breakfast might be allowed 
to remain for our own consumption. They were his property 
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by the right of custom, and the fact that we had to pay for them 
was a very minor consideration. The remnants of a dessert, if 
an uncut cake may be termed a remnant, the contents of the de- 
canters after a large wine party—these too, in many cases, are claimed 
by the scout. In fact, large baskets of provisions are almost daily 
carried out of the colleges at Oxford—provisions which are paid for 
by undergraduates, eaten by scouts and their families. 

In some colleges the line of ownership between master and ser- 
vant seems to be traced in exceptionally faint characters. A Merton 
undergraduate at the commencement of one term invested ina pecu- 
liar patent corkscrew. This article he used for a day or two; then 
it disappeared for a week and again reappeared. This vanishing pro- 
cess was repeated at intervals. Finally, much to the owner’s indig- 
nation, on his inquiring for a corkscrew, his scout offered to sell him 
his own property at a considerable reduction. Indignation gave 
place to amusement when he discovered that the identical corkscrew 
had already been sold to four other men on the same staircase. Again, 
crockery of all sorts, and many small articles of furniture pass from 
their legal owner's possession when at the end of his second or 
third year he is relegated to lodgings, and are sold by the scout to 
the incoming proprietor ; and this process is repeated from genera- 
tion to generation. 

Such, then, are the bed-maker’s recognised perquisites. They 
are not always the sole ones. While we should be sorry to take away 
any man’s character for honesty, personal experience would lead us 
to doubt whether all scouts are content with committing these legiti- 
mate or legitimatised depredations. The amount of coal and faggots 
annually charged for in battels to the undergraduate world points to 
one of two conclusions. Either a college grate at Oxford consumes 
three times as much fuel as any other grate in any known part of the 
world, or—and this seems the more probable interpretation—the fuel 
is not always consumed in the college. 

One word more on this subject. It is very rarely that money is 
stolen out of an undergraduate’s rooms, and, if money is missing, in 
nine cases out of ten the scout is not the thief. Apart from all other 
considerations, it is not worth a scout’s while to run the risk of 
illegal pilfering when he has so many chances thrown in his way of 
enriching himself at his master’s expense legally. 

4. General expenses, including gas, water, salaries of servants 
ether than bed-makers, part of bed-makers’ salaries, waiting in hall, 
junior bursar’s salary, etc., 12/.—This comprehensive category reads 
well enough on paper—looks, in fact, as if a great deal of accommo- 
dation was provided at a very small cost. To our somewhat dull 
comprehension, two only of the seven items appear in any way justly 
chargeable—viz. gas and ‘ete.’ 

Gas, we know by our experiences of Oxford lodgings, is a very 
costly article. ‘Etc.,’ we are willing to believe, implies something 
that requires paying for. Let us take the other items singly. 
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Water.—Inasmuch as men who live in lodgings pay nothing at 
all for water, and inasmuch as they do pay for every conceivable 
thing that the ingenuity of the landlord can suggest, we have fair 
cause to expect that the price of water in Oxford must be very trivial. 
Ten pounds a year, we should imagine, would about cover the expen- 
diture of an ordinary college on this head; and the item therefore 
hardly deserves the prominence it receives. Salaries of servants 
other than bed-makers.—We presume that by these extra servants 
are meant the porters and the messenger. Are the undergraduates 
of Balliol charged nothing for each message which they send? Have 
they no such thing as a gate bill? Both of the questions would, 
we fancy, be answered in the affirmative, and in that case we can see 
no reason for an extra charge. There are plenty of respectable men 
in Oxford who would be glad enough to fill the posts of porter and 
messenger, and make no charge at all to the college, provided they 
were allowed to pocket the proceeds of the gate bill and messenger’s 
fees. Part of bed-maker’s salary.—We should say that the ‘ parts 
of the bed-maker’s salary’ which we have already discussed are or 
ought to be more than ample to satisfy the requirements of the most 
avaricious scout in Oxford. Waiting im hall.—This again reads well 
enough. But for the benefit of the uninitiated we will simply say 
that the ‘waiting in hall’ is performed by the ‘ bed-makers’ and 
‘servants other than bed-makers.’ Junior bwrsar’s salary.—It 
would be well if an analysis could be made of the junior bursar’s pre- 
cise duties. A junior bursar, we should have thought, would be a 
kind of supervisor of the economical arrangements of a college. The 
junior bursarship at Balliol College in the absence of any economical 
arrangements would seem to be somewhat of a sinecure. 

5. Cleaning windows and dusting carpets, 1/. 178. 6d.—That 
windows must be cleaned and carpets dusted we are perfectly ready 
to admit. Why about 150/. should annually go into the capacious 
pockets of the college under this head, we fail to see. In the first 
place, as neither of the above-mentioned occupations would exactly 
come under the head of skilled labour, we should have imagined that 
the work might be done at a somewhat less costly rate. In the 
second place, never having heard of professional carpet-beaters or 
window-cleaners, we have some reason to believe that these offices are 
performed by the ‘bed-makers’ and ‘ servants other than bed-makers.’ 
In the latter case further comment is unnecessary. 

6. Interest for use of furniture, 3/.; and furniture, depreciation 
of, 3.—While we fully recognise the fact that furniture is liable to 
be depreciated by usage—more particularly by undergraduate usage 
—we plead guilty to a weak desire on our own part to become 
farmers of the Balliol College furniture on the specified terms. A 
capitalist might find many worse investments for his money. 

7. Local: government rate, 3/. Is.; and poor-rate, 1l. 138.—If 
these figures represent at all a fair charge, the city of Oxford 
ought to be congratulated on the perfection of her local government, 
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condoled with on the pauperism of her population. Painfully con- 
scious as we are that we are exposing ourselves to the charge of being 
at once sceptical and uncharitable, we venture to doubt whether any 
large university town can be very poor, and to hint that the system 
of local government does not err on the side of economy. If, on the 
other hand, the figures do not represent a fair charge, it remains that 
either the townspeople of Oxford are fattened at the expense of the 
university, or that certain colleges are fattened at the expense of 
their undergraduate members. A story was told to us not so very 
long ago by an undergraduate—not of Balliol, but of a popular col- 
lege in the High Street—which may bear repetition. The enormous 
proportion which the poor-rate, or the local government rate—we 
forget exactly which of the two it was—bore to his room rent, struck 
him as being somewhat peculiar. Being of an inquiring turn of 
mind, he calculated what would be the total amount at this rate 
paid annually by the college under this heading, and arrived at the 
result that it amounted to some 350/. So he went to a banker in 
the town and inquired how it was that a building which occupied so 
limited an area of ground should be so highly rated. And the banker, 
smiling at his interrogator’s simplicity, made answer in the words of 
a popular song, ‘ They all do it.’ 

They all do it. Not very high-sounding words those, but preg- 
nant with much meaning. What is this 7¢ that they—the colleges— 
alldo? Is it that they annually mulct their undergraduate mem- 
bers of some hundreds of pounds under the specious heading of 
‘Local Government Rate’ and ‘ Poor Rate’? We profess our own 
inability to supply an answer to our question. We prefer to leave it 
to the framers of ‘General Accounts’ in the several colleges. We 
have already stated that there is a considerable variation in the sum 
to which the terminal battels at different colleges ordinarily amounts. 
Having to a certain extent discussed that part of collegiate expendi- 
ture which comes under the heading of ‘General Account,’ we will 
dismiss this subject with the following statements. We have lying 
on our table before us the ‘ General Accounts’ charged to undergra- 
duates of two colleges, Balliol and Brasenose. In the one case the 
sum total is 78/.,in the other it is 56/. We believe that we are 
further justified in remarking that the cases selected are not extreme 
ones, either way. 

It remains to examine other items in college expenditure—items 
which are supposed to be more or less under the individual un- 
dergraduate’s control. We use the term ‘more or less’ designedly ; 
there are few expenses indeed, except those incurred in the way of 
luxury, which an undergraduate has the absolute control of. We 
are at once struck by the great variation in the prices of the hall 
dinner as supplied in different colleges. In some cases as little as 
1s. 6d. is charged, in others almost double the amount. It cannot 
be supposed that the Magdalen man is ipso facto a more voracious 
being than his fellow undergraduate of Jesus, or that the Christ- 
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church man devours more butcher’s meat than his brethren of Brase- 
nose. The existence of such a difference in the price of dinners must 
be accounted for in some other way. There remain the following 
possible reasons :—KEither the dinners supplied at Christchurch and 
Magdalen are superior in quality to those supplied at Brasenose and 
Jesus, or the supervision of the kitchen arrangements at the last- 
named colleges is stricter than at the former. 

If the first of these hypotheses be correct, we have but little to 
say, and that little must be said very plainly. Either the dinners at 
these more expensive colleges are too good, or those of the less ex- 
pensive ones are not good enough. It would be an absurd—we may 
use a still stronger expression, a disgraceful—encouragement of invi- 
dious distinctions to imagine that the undergraduates of one college 
can require more delicate nurture than those of another. The very 
idea of such a thing would be scouted at once in the undergraduate 
world. But—and here we can speak from personal experience as 
having dined, at some period of our existence, in almost every college 
hall—there does not exist, at any rate since the system of commons 
has gone out, any marked difference in the quality of the food. The 
cookery is indifferent enough in some cases, superior in a few, and 
the waiting likewise varies; the food, we repeat, is substantially of 
the same quality. It remains then that the variation in price—a 
by no means insignificant variation—must be the result of defective 
supervision on the part of the authorities of certain colleges. 

Now the college cook is in some cases a responsible official with a 
fixed salary; a salary only accidentally affected by his performances 
in the cooking line. He is told by the bursar or one of the college 
authorities to supply a moderately good dinner at a certain price, 
which it is his business to cook, and his interest to cook decently 
well. Dismissal might, we believe that it occasionally does, punish 
repeated carelessness or want of skill. On the other hand, the typical 
undergraduate, acting on a theory that ‘ tipping’ is in the long run 
economical, may chance to remember the cook at the end of the 
term if the cravings of the inner man have been properly attended 
to. And it is under this system, we take it, that the more economical 
dinners, &c., are provided. 

But, again, there are cases where the cook is not, in the strict 
sense of the term, a servant of the college at all. He is not paid a 
fixed salary by the college, but he pays himself by what he can make 
out of the confiding and comparatively helpless undergraduates. 
And here, we opine, it will be his interest to supply as little for the 
money as he conveniently can. This he has every encouragement and 
every facility for doing. He stands in the position of a tradesman 
with amonopoly and something more besides. The undergraduates 
have either to eat whatever dinner he may provide, and to pay the 
price which he charges them, or they get no dinner in hall of any 
sort. But, the uninitiated may well ask, why not dine elsewhere ? 
Simply because there is no option in the matter. An undergraduate 
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in college may not be actually compelled to eat the dinner supplied 
in hall, any more than the proverbial horse can be made to drink the 
water ; but he is obliged to pay for a certain amount of dinners in the 
week. Even in colleges where a man is allowed to take his name off 
hall as often as he likes, there is often a fine attached to the pri- 
vilege. And in most colleges the rule is, that five dinners in the 
week are charged for at the full price. Moreover, it is only quite 
recently that undergraduates have been permitted by the University 
authorities to dine at their own expense anywhere except in hall, or 
in the case of owt-college men at their lodgings. In addition to the 
ordinary or, to use a truer term, the extraordinary charges made 
for dinners at Oxford hotels, there is always for the undergraduate 
world a pleasing risk of being called upon to contribute a sovereign 
to the University chest for infringing the statutes. No doubt the 
original intention of this statute was to check the needless expense 
incurred by dining out of college, now practically nullified by the in- 
creased expense of the college dinner. It is only quite latterly that 
owing to a wise system of tolerance on the part of the authorities, 
one or two of the clubs have taken the initiative in supplying 
dinners at a moderate price. And here we may remark en passant 
that we have never yet heard of a case in which this liberty has been 
abused. We may even go further and say, that the presence of such 
competition has had a decidedly salutary effect in the way of improving 
the dinners and reducing the charges both of college cooks and of 
licensed lodging-house keepers. To return to our subject. These 
cooks—or, to give them their proper title, these kitchen farmers—are 
wise men enough in their generation. In one case which we happen 
to know of, and probably in others, they forestall complaint by 
serving up a really excellent dinner at a very moderate price—to 
the high table. The undergraduates have to be content with a very 
inferior table-@héte at about the same price. Common-room life is, 
we regret to say, apt to engender a certain amount of animal selfish- 
ness, and, provided that his own table be sufficiently furnished with 
royal dainties, the college fellow will often turn a deaf ear to the 
complaint of the undergraduate on the subject of the food supplied 
to him. Impunity in this as in other cases leads to audacity, and so 
it comes to pass that during the summer term, when cold dinners 
and late suppers are in vogue, the kitchen farmer does not hesitate to 
charge such prices as 1/. 48. for a leg of elderly lamb, and 10s. a couple 
for doubtful fowls. From four to five shillings is about the ordinary 
charge at a college in the High Street for a plain, very plain, cold 
supper. 

‘I always seem to run it up to 8s.’ This we have a distinct 
recollection of hearing an undergraduate say. Complaint is made, and 
it is decided by the official supervisor of the kitchen arrangements 
that the cook's charge is not excessive. ‘The man must make his 
fair profit,’ argues this gentleman, ‘and the fellows are perfectly 
satisfied with the food and the price. It is a very minor considera- 
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tion what the undergraduate may feel on such subjects. We have 
heard it stated that an eminent firm of contractors once declared 
that they would be willing to supply the ordinary hall dinners at less 
than one shilling per head, on the understanding that they were also 
to provide the college servants. We quite believe that they would 
make a fair profit out of the transaction. It is certain, at all events, 
that sundry of these kitchen farmers have made fortunes at the expense 
of the British parents who send their sons to the dearer colleges at 
Oxford. 

It remains to make a few remarks on the subject of Oxford lodg- 
ing-houses, which are nominally under the supervision of the Uni- 
versity. Now, when we use the expression ‘nominally under the 
supervision of the University,’ we do not wish for an instant to imply 
that they are under anybody else’s supervision. But we do plead 
guilty to a doubt as to their being really under any supervision at 
all. Certain delegates are appointed who, rumour says, sit for certain 
days in every week. And this statement we are quite willing to 
accept. In fact, so far as we know to the contrary, these gentlemen 
may sit every day and every hour of their lives; they certainly do 
not move much when their charge is concerned. Occasionally some 
new besom commences to sweep with some freedom at first. Raids 
have been made on lodgings, the story goes, where a servant girl, 
somewhat cleaner and better-looking than most of her class, was 
suspected of being likely to captivate the affections or undermine the 
morality of some over-susceptible youth. And the general result of these 
occasional fits of anxiety has been that the Oxford ‘ slavey’ is con- 
spicuous beyond her fellows for slovenliness and generally unhealthy 
and unprepossessing exterior. But the really obnoxious character— 
the lodging-house keeper himself—retains his vantage-ground unsus- 
pected and triumphant. We are far from wishing to imply that 
there are no thoroughly honest and respectable lodging-house keepers 
in Oxford. We might even go so far as to say that, according 
to their own lights, they are honest as a class. As a class they are 
also unreasonably extortionate. Nor can we altogether blame them. 
Custom is a rigid master. It is too much the custom among the 

.citizens of Oxford to imagine that the ordinary undergraduate has 
either the purse of Fortunatus, or is at any rate a bird who can stand 
being plucked. So long as the University or the individual colleges 
take no active steps to put the lodging-houses on a more satisfactory 
footing, so long will the undergraduates in lodgings be at the mercy 
of their landlords. Let us examine a little more closely the present 
system. 

An authorised list is issued by the delegates of licensed lodgings, 
and the price of each lodging is duly registered. They range from 
108. to 60s. a week. -But let not the confiding undergraduate, who, 
fresh from school, flies to neither extreme, but takes fairly good rooms 
at from 20s. to 30s.—let him not, we say, lay to his soul the flatter- 
ing unction that the higher or lower sum represents anything like 
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the real cost of his apartments. The ‘ extras’ he will find to be in 
an Oxford lodging a very important consideration. These extras 
vary not a little in amount at different houses. We will give an 
instance of what extras may amount to from personal experience. We 
took lodgings in Oxford not very long ago, not as a freshman but 
as having had some experience of lodgings in other towns, While 
we were actuated by motives of economy, we had our own private 
ideas of comfort, and we aspired to lodgings at 25s. a week; com- 
fortable rooms enough, but by no means luxuriously furnished. We 
were content with very plain food, and for some days imagined we 
were living well within the margin of a modest income. At the end 
of the first week we wished to settle our account, Our landlord 
seemed to be quite hurt at the notion. Ready money was apparently 
no object to him. In fact he said so in almost as many words. 

* My gentlemen,’ he was pleased to remark, ‘usually pay at the 
end of the term. We never care about being paid before.’ The ex- 
treme affability of the man awoke our suspicions, and we persisted 
in our request. In the course of the day our bill was brought. When 
we caught sight of the list of ‘ extras’ we were no longer surprised 
that the production of the bill should have been delayed. 

We give the charges as we found them :— 


Coals. 

Gas ‘ . 

Kitchen fire s 
Use of plate and linen . 
Passage gas 
Attendance . 

Boots 

Bath 


per week 


~emWeh OPH & 
COCO nOANSe 


These were the ‘extras.’ The following was the scale of the ordinary 
charges :— 
& d. 
Breakfast, consisting of tea, dry toast and 
butter, with a couple of eggs . - 2 oper diem 
Luncheon, consisting of bread and cheese 
(our own cheese), with a pint of beer . 1 Oo 
Plaindinner . . . - 38% 6d.t05 oO 
A cup of tea(ourowntea). . o 6 


” 
” 


In addition to this, a pound each of coffee, tea and sugar, had been 
purchased for our use. 

In plain words, the Oxford lodging-house keeper considers himself 
justified in charging hotel prices for the meals which he supplies, and 
at the same time making his victims pay twice over for many separate 
items in the collective account. To live in lodgings at Oxford on the 
same footing as one would live in lodgings elsewhere, providing one’s 
own food and paying one’s own bills, is out of the question. The 
lodging-house keeper, like the kitchen farmer, enjoys a monopoly, and 
the demand for lodgings in the more central parts of the town is 
always at least equal to the supply. 
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‘If you don’t like the rooms, Sir, ’ve plenty of applications for 
them. Only, of course, you must pay for the term.’ Such is the 
answer given to the undergraduate who may happen to discover at 
the end of his first week that he is expected to pay 50s. for accom- 
modation which he had contracted to receive at 25s. In the majority 
of cases the discovery is made at the end of the first term. The 
Oxford freshman is of an unsuspicious turn of mind, and can see no 
reason why his own conduct in respect of looking at his weekly 
account should vary from ‘my other gentlemen,’ who prefer to have 
their bill sent in at the end of term. 

It has been urged in extenuation of these preposterous charges 
that lodging-house keepers at Oxford have only six months in the 
year during which to make their living. But the fact must not be 
lost sight of that the occupation of the lodgings at Oxford is during 
term-time almost a certainty, even under existing circumstances, and 
would be quite a certainty were some of the charges modified. More- 
over the period of residence in Oxford constitutes a longer and a more 
certain season than that in London or sea-side places ; and, after all, 
the cry of ‘short seasons’ is in every instance a mere excuse for ex- 
tortionate prices. And we may remark that very few of the Oxford 
lodging-house keepers are entirely dependent on their lodgings for 
support. Most of them have some further definite occupation ; many 
keep shops, and in some cases the production of the regular bill at 
the end of term is supplemented by an ingenious and unassailable 
‘shop account.’ 

Complaint to the delegates is generally ineffectual. The landlord is 
careful to keep within the letter, though he may violate the spirit, of 
the agreement signed at the beginning of each term. Yes, and there 
are cases where no complaint is made from prudential motives. What 
Jugurtha said of Rome holds good, we fear, of Oxford, ‘ Omnia sunt 
venalia,’ and that especially in the matter of the lodging-house 
system. The boy-lodger is willing to overlook the landlord’s excessive 
charges; the landlord—for there is a quid pro quo for everything— 
is equally ready to doctor the gate bill which is sent in every week to 
the college authorities. This is true of many lodging-houses, duly 
licensed by the University delegates, and therefore liable to be let 
to boys fresh from school. 

That such a state of things should exist is as discreditable to Uni- 
versity management as it is impossible that there should be no remedy 
for it. Neither the University as a body nor the individual colleges 
can be considered poor. The larger colleges, at any rate, with such 
a system of general accounts as we have given a specimen of, ought 
to be very rich, and these are the colleges which send most men into 
lodgings. What is there to prevent them from gradualiy getting 
into their own hands eligible lodging-houses, and putting in occupa- 
tion as landlords superannuated servants, or other pensioners, whose 
charges should be fixed and payable through the college bursar. The 
new buildings which we see annually rising around us seem to be 
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insufficient to accommodate present members of the University. It 
will be a very doubtful act of charity to admit those talked of Oxo- 
nians of the future, with their limited incomes, for the purpose of 
enriching the lodging-house keepers of the present type. First let 
the house be set in order, and then it will be time enough to invite 
additional tenants. 

But, a college bursar once told us, even on the present system of 
charges a college loses by each undergraduate. We should be rather 
inclined to say that the colleges lose by their present system of ma- 
nagement. An inordinate amount of money is spent in many colleges. 
Where does it go to? When we are informed in one quarter that 
the college cook or kitchen farmer receives an annual fixed salary of 
300/., in addition to a considerable percentage of the profits of the 
kitchen ; in another, that a butler resigned his situation in order to 
become a college shoe-black, on the ground that the latter was the 
more lucrative situation; and when, in addition to this, we see college 
servants and petty tradesmen at Oxford rapidly acquiring fortunes, 
the question is easily answered. Our own impression is that twenty years 
hence the economical arrangements of many of our colleges will have 
had to undergo some very sweeping reforms, or the majority of Oxford 
undergraduates will figure in the calendar as non-ascripti, and will 
resist the encroachments of the licensed lodging-house keepers by 
associations formed on the principle of the present St. Catharine’s 
Club. It is for the powers that be in Oxford to decide whether such 
a state of things be at all desirable. 

The spirit of Reform is, as we have said said, breathing over the 
University of Oxford, and amongst its partisans are to be found the 
names of many of Alma Mater’s most distinguished sons. There is 
every reason to hope that the ehanges in the matter of the ‘ Schools,’ 
&c., which are being gradually introduced, will, under their guidance, 
prove to be changes for the better. And if a University education 
has, as no doubt it has, a beneficial effect on those who receive it, by 
all means let the privilege be extended as widely as possible. But 
the first and the most essential step towards opening the universities 
to the poorer classes of society must consist in giving the means of 
economising to such of the present class of undergraduates as have 
the will, and that can only be done by a considerable reduction of 
academical expenses. 
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